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PREFACE. 



The special occasion which ha« called forth this 
publication, at this time, is the following. — 

In an adjustment made last year, of the Foreign 
Debt of New Granada, the Bondholders were called 
upon to make large pecuniary sacrifices for the 
convenience of the Government of New Granada, 
in return for which, they received from that Govern- 
ment a large assignment of lands in that Republic. 

It has appeared to me, that it would be render- 
ing an acceptable service — and one becoming in me 
to offer — to place the parties interested in these 
lands, in possession of such information as should 
enable them to form a judgment of the value of the 
lands which they have thus acquired, and of the 
means to be taken to draw forth their value. 
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This is attempted to be done in the following 
pages. The information therein communicated, will 
be found to be drawn — ^not from books or records — 
but to contain the testimony of living men, who 
state the results of their own personal knowledge 
and experience in the country itself. 

There can be little doubt that these lands contain 
within themselves the means — by the judicious appli- 
cation of capital — of affording a large indemnity to 
those who have acquired them, for the sacrifices they 
have been called on to make. Exceeding, in the 
extent of their surface, the area of the whole island 
of Jamaica, there is no reason why — when the means 
of internal trclnsport* shall have been improved, and 
additional population gradually introduced — an acre 
of land shall not be worth as much in New Granada, 
with its virgin soil, variety of climate and of products, 
as in Jamaica. 

To a more extended circle than that comprised 
within the limit of the parties directly concerned, 
these pages may present some interest. We know 
little practically of the productiveness of the interior 
of that vast continent, of which New Granada forms 
so considerable a portion. Let the means of internal 
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communication be provided (a work of no over- 
whelming magnitude, with the aid of the river ac- 
commodation which Nature has furnished), and it 
will at no very distant period be seen whether the 
manufacturing population of our most populous pro- 
vinces, is to continue so largely dependent on one 
source of supply, for the production of that im- 
portant fibre which is as essential to the maintenance 
of their social condition, as the staff of life itself. 



J. D. P. 



No. 11, Austin Friars, 

29th November, 1862. 
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NEW GRANADA. 



In a commercial and enterprising community, there 
can never be wanting motives for examining into the 
internal resources of a rich and fertile country — of vast 
extent — possessing every variety of climate — capable of 
yielding great variety of productions — and by steam 
navigation within twenty days of our own shores ; a 
country with which we are on the most friendly rela- 
tions, and which, on her part, she invites us to 
extend. ' 

Such a motive, common at all times, is specially 
called into action just now, by two causes, which 
I will proceed to state. 

The first concerns a considerable body of persons, 
interested in a Debt of upwards of Six Millions 
sterling. 

The Government of New Granada concluded an 
arrangement in March, 1861, with the holders of the 
Bonds of its Foreign Debt, by which it assigned to 
them certain Lands, being national property, in satis- 
faction of certain concessions of interest made by the 
Bondholders. In other words, it paid a portion of Hs 
debt to the Bondholders in Land. 
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The parties interested in this Debt have, of neces- 
sity, a special interest in examining into the capabilities 
of the Lands which they have thus acquired, and 
seeing how they can best be turned to account. The 
object of these pages is to afford the information 
necessary for that purpose. 

The other cause to which I have adverted is of 
a national character. Circumstances have given to the 
question of the supply of Cotton an interest which 
concerns the public welfare. That New Granada 
affords the means of permanently increasing this 
supply, there can be no question. The Government 
of New Granada states that it can supply as large a 
quantity as the Southern States of the American 
Union have been accustomed to do. 

The quantity of Land acquired by the Bondholders 
is 1,724,420 hectares, making, at 2^ English acres to 
the hectare, 4,311,050 acres. 

This Land is situated in all the states of the 
Republic, that is to say, it may be selected from any 
of the Government Lands, and these are found in all 
the states. 

Its extent somewhat exceeds that of the whole Island 
of Jamaica, which comprises 4,080,000 acres. 

New Granada extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, from 12"* 30' north latitude to the 
equator, and comprehends not only, as has been stated, 
great variety of climate and of soil, but a large internal 
water communication. 



Since the year 1825, many Englishmen have 
resided in New Granada, engaged in commercial and 
mining pursuits, from whose experience opportunity 
has arisen for getting reliable practical information on 
the points necessary for ascertaining the capabilities 
of these Lands, and the best means of making them 
available. 

The following communication is from Mr. Evan 
Hopkins, Mining Engineer, who was for many years 
engaged in managing mines in New Granada. 



Observations on the Lands of New Oranada hy Me. Evan 

Hopkins, C.E. 

Having resided in New Granada from the year 1833 to 
1848, in diflferent parts, and travelled several times across 
the Andes, from west to east, and from south to north, 
I am able to furnish some account of the character of the 
country, and its natural productions. 

New Granada is one of the finest countries in the world, 
anj only requires peace^ industry, and proper internal 
communications between the fertile regions of the interior 
and the coast, to develop its resources and render its 
products of immense value. 

Although the country is situated in the torrid zone, yet 
it possesses all variety of climates, from, say, 85 degrees 
near the coast and the mouths of the rivers, to that of the 
freezing temperature in the higher regions, which are 
covered with perpetual snow. The heat necessarily varies 
according to the elevation above the level of the sea. 

At Santa Marta and Carthagena, on the coast, the 
temperature in the shade, according to my observations, is 
from 80 degrees to 86 degrees Fahr. 
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At Honda, about 700 miles up the river Magdalena, and 
about 700 feet above the level of the sea, the thermometer 
in the shade varies from 78 degrees to 90 degrees. 

At Santa Ana village, 3,000 feet above the sea, the 
temperature varies from 70 degrees to 77 degrees. 

Marmato, at 4,000 feet above the sea, the thermometer 
ranges from 65 degrees to 73 degrees. 

At Rio Negro, 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
temperature in the shade is from 60 degrees to 65 degrees. 

This is a fine and rich part of the country, and a very 
delightful climate; the population healthy and very robust. 

Bogotd^ which is situated in a table-land, 8,800 feet 
above the level of the sea, has a temperature varying from 
53 degrees to 65 degrees. Fine climate. 

On the higher lands on the Paramo,* say 11,000 feet, 
I found it excessively cold at night, but pleasant during 
the day in walking through the forests. 

Hence it will be observed, that this country is capable of 
producing all the variety of plants, &c. of the northern 
countries, as well as those indigenous to the torrid zone. 

As we ascend the river Magdalena from the Caribbean 
Sea, we pass through a very luxuriant vegetation. 

Here and there, along the banks of the river, cocoa-nut 
trees and palm-trees display their majestic foliage above 
everything — plantations of plantain, sugar-cane, maize, 
yuca and the arracacha roots, and a variety of fruit-trees, 
oranges, mangoes, in high perfection, with pine-apples as 
common as cabbages. 

On the sand-banks, scores of alligators may be seen 
basking in the sun, with their mouths open, and seldom 
disturbed. 

In the branches of the higher trees, among their rich 
exuberant foliage, are swarms of noisy monkeys, macaws, 
parrots, and other birds of beautiful plumage. 

* A mountainous place, corered with stunted trees ; climate damp and 

cold. — HUHBOLDT. 



Higher up the river, beyond Mompox, the banks are 
fringed with plantations^ cocoa-nut trees, tall and majestic 
palm-trees, and, in places, with cocoa^ coffee, as well as 
other varieties of products. 

The area under cultivation bordering the river is, how- 
ever, very limited. When nature is so prolific and boun- 
tiful, man is not compelled to till much ground for his 
sustenance. 

The population along the banks of the Magdalena is 
very scanty, but somewhat crowded in the larger towns 
and villages. 

Hence the rich and extensive tract of land watered 
by this great river is comparatively neglected, or rather is 
not required by the few inhabitants who live there, and 
who principally exist on plantains and fish. Therefore, we 
may well conceive the state of this prolific soil, and the 
nature of the creatures which infest it in such a climate. It 
luxuriates in its impenetrable forest of trees, adorned with 
gorgeous flowers, natural and parasitical, ever changing 
their hues, and apparently for the sole enjoyment of the 
birds and the brute creation — such as wild geese, turkeys, 
flamingoes, macaws, leopards, tapirs, boars, bears, &c. 

They appear to rove about unmolested — monkeys jump- 
ing from tree to tree, lizards and iguanas innumerable, 
and alligators swimming in the river and the lagoons, and 
indolently basking in the sun — a scene which reminds one 
of the entombed fossil relics of the primeval world. 

Strange and uncomfortable such a plac^^must necessarily 
appear at first sight ; it is astonishing how soon we become 
familiar with it, and think no more of being in the neigh- 
bourhood of such creatures than we do of the fish and 
alligators in the river, or the great whales when we sail on 
the sea. 

The mosquitoes and sand-flies are the creatures most to 
be dreaded, as they attack us in swarms, not only in the 
forest, but in the boats and huts ; whereas almost all other 
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animals keep away, and seldom disturb one if left un- 
molested. I have frequently been in such places shooting 
turkeys and wild pheasants. 

Were these wild and prolific regions laid open and com- 
municated with the river, even to a moderate extent, and 
planted with cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobacco, and other 
products suitable for exportation, under good management 
and native labour (properly trained), they would be, doubt- 
less, as productive and remunerative as the lands which 
are watered by the Mississippi in the southern States of 
the North. 

In Demerara, in a corresponding situation and tempera- 
ture (82 to 85 degrees in the shade), an agricultural and 
commercial association has been long established; its 
object is to improve the agriculture of the colony and 
develop its resources. A land company, in commencing 
to clear the forests, should have two or three saw-mills to 
convert the most valuable timber to useful purposes, and 
convenient for shipment. This branch alone, on the banks 
of the Magdalena, would be a very profitable business. 

Higher up, on the plains of Mariquita, and near the 
sources of the river, are very extensive table-lands, princi- 
pally left for grazing, and partially cultivated with planta- 
tions of sugar-cane, tobacco, maize, plantains, &c. Indeed, 
on the slopes of the mountains we may almost see the 
productions of all climates, from the hot plains below to 
the snowy region. The snow-capped Paramo de Ruis * is 
visible from the plains. In Guaduas we have sugar-cane 
and very fine oranges ; and up on the slope, as we ascend 
the mountains, we find plantations of coffee, peas, potatoes, 
wheat, and barley, at about 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and finally great forests of tree-ferns, oak, and 
alpine pines. Besides the products named, the country 
abounds in dye-woods, cinchona bark, and various other 
valuable plants, vegetable-wax, &c. 

* A high mountain enveloped in mist. 



The table-lands of the higher regions are well adapted 
for agricultural purposes. 

However^ it must be borne in mind, that the intrinsic 
value of the lands in New Granada does not depend on the 
richness of the soil alone, but on the situation near large 
towns on the river Magdalena, for the sale of the products. 
Should the object be extensive commercial purposes, the 
lands in the interior are unavailable, excepting to a limited 
extent. 

Of late years, the products near the plains of Mariquita 
have increased in price very considerably, and I believe 
the native farmers are doing very good business. Never- 
theless, I think, for general commercial purposes, a land 
company would succeed better in raising products for 
exportation near the coast and the river, than by merely 
growing for the wants of the towns in the interior. 

Cotton thrives in all parts of New Granada, from the 
coast, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. It requires a dry soil, and also to be sheltered 
from north winds (which are most destructive to it) ; hence 
land with a southern aspect is generally selected for cotton. 
Some cotton-trees grow to great height, but cotton-planters 
only allow their trees to grow about six feet high, and 
plant fresh stocks, which always give a larger quantity 
and better quality than that obtained from old trees. The 
same system is also pursued in many coffee plantations and 
vineyards. 

The cocoa plantations, when properly attended to, are 
very productive. I have seen from 30,000 to 50,000 trees 
in plantations, leaving upwards of one dollar per tree 
profit per annum. There are many cocoa plantations 
bordering the plains and the river Magdalena, and also in 
the valley of the Cauca. The cocoa-tree is planted in 
lines, at intervals of about twelve feet, and as the young 
trees require protection from the sun's rays, rows of 
plantains and other plants of umbrageous and rapid growth 
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are planted in alternate lines at the same time: the former 
protect the cocoa-plant during the first year, whilst it 
produces its own fruit in abundance; and the latter 
shelters it until it arrives at maturity, which takes from 
four to five years, according to the situation. The cocoa- 
trees yield two crops, the one in July, the other in January, 
and they bear, if properly attended to, for thirty to fifty 
years. The plantations not only require shelter from the 
sun's rays at the commencement, but it is necessary that 
they should be also situated near a river, to be irrigated in 
dry weather, and drained in the rainy season, which is 
from May to November. 

The value of the cocoa will bear the cost of even land 
transit to great distances. Many plantations produce from 
200 to 400 mides' loads * of cocoa, worth each season from 
3,000 to 5,000 dollars in the Cauca and other districts. 

The coffee plant is less capricious as to soil than cocoa, 
and a much hardier plant. I have seen the plants flourish- 
ing at an elevation of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The plant yields a crop the second or 
third year ; and the tree, if allowed to grow, will last from 
thirty to forty years. The young plant requires shelter 
from excessive heat. Coffee is produced in large quantities 
in Guaduas, between the plains of Magdalena and Bogotd, 
as already noticed. 

The want of roads and industry. — The navigation of the 
river Magdalena has enabled us frequently to obtain the 
products of the United States in Honda (about 700 miles 
from the coast) at a cheaper rate than the products of the 
plains of Bogota, which is not many leagues distant. The 
so-called road from the capital to Honda is almost impass- 
able during the rainy season, and at best it is but a very 
rough and excessively steep mule track. 

Owing to the want of internal communication, and the 
distance of the higher table-lands from any port of ship- 

* A mule load is about 260 pounds. 
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ment, the products of these regions are only available for 
local consumption. 

These drawbacks render it necessary to select lands for 
agricultural purposes on a large scale, either near the river, 
or near large towns. 

A Land Company should not restrict itself to the tem- 
perate plateaux, but embrace also the warm regions 
bordering the Magdalena and the sea-coast. 

Native Labour. — I should strongly recommend the em- 
ployment of native labour, but under the superintendence 
of efficient European management, with a few overseers, 
English and natives. 

The improved European system should not be too 
abruptly introduced, but gradually, so as to give time 
to train, and show the natives the advantages of new 
systems, aided by mechanical appliances. 

It would be highly important to select such spots and 
products as could be conveniently enhanced in value by 
means of mechanical appliances, such as portable agricul- 
tural machines, horse railways, water-mills for grinding, 
sawing, &c. 

It is only necessary to know how to manage and 
treat the natives to make them capable of doing any 
work. I have had many of them taught as carpenters, 
masons, smiths, and in various other operations con- 
nected with mining. Generally speaking (more espe- 
cially on the higher lands), they are respectful, obliging, 
and capable of bearing great fatigue. I never experienced 
the want of native labour, except during revolutions. I 
consider the labouring population of New Granada as good 
as can be procured in any other part of the world. They 
only want peace, instruction, and the ordinary means, to 
make their country rich and prosperous. They dislike 
revolutions, and are drawn into them against their 
will. 

The black race, bordering the river Maofdalena and 
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the coast, are a different class of men, but capable to 
do much work with judicious management. I employed 
them on the Isthmus of Panama. The wealthy natives, who 
cultivate large estates, were doing well when I was in the 
country, that is, near the nver and the larger towns; 
their more distant lands were left in pasturage for 
grazing cattle^ being the only way to render them 
available. 

However, even in pasturage, very extensive plains lie 
waste, for the want of capital to buy cattle. This kind of 
farming on the plains and paramos is found the most pro- 
fitable in the interior of New Granada. If we only be 
guided by climate and local consumption, the lands em- 
bracing some of the plains of Bogot4 may be considered as 
good as any in the country to commence an agricultural 
enterprise. 

The flank of the Eastern Andes, between Bogota and 
Neiva, from the Paramo of Suma Paz to the Magdalena, 
has many points in its favour, deserving of consideration. 
It is capable of producing nearly all the productions I 
have named, at different heights; and, with little im- 
provements in the roads, may supply the markets of 
Bogota, and also some of the towns on the plains below. 
Much may be done here with a moderate capital and good 
management, and, in the course of time, other lands may 
be taken near the river, to supply other productions for 
shipment. 

General Mosquera, who is now at the head of the 
Government, being an enterprising and energetic man, fully 
alive to the wants of the country and the necessity of 
developing its great resources, will, I am sure, from my 
personal knowledge of him, give every consideration to a 
Land Company founded on a good basis. 

I Burveyed the Isthmus of Panama at the request of 
General Mosquera when he was President, during the 
years of 1847-48 , and, I believe, had it not been for 
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him, the Panama Railway would not have been made to 
this day. 

Therefore, if the Bondholders intend to render the lands 
offered to them available, I would strongly recommend 
them to lose no time, and take advantage of the support, 
advice, and protection of General Mosquera while he is in 
power. I have the greatest confidence in him, and I have 
every hope of his being able to bring that fine and rich 
country into a prosperous state, if his life be prolonged, 
and he be properly supported by his countrymen. 

Evan Hopkins. 
London, Sept 25, 1861. 

To J. D. PowLES, Esq. 

Chairman of the Committee 

of Spanish American Bondholders. 



From Mr. Joseph Brown, many years resident in New 

Oranada. 

139, Gresham House, 20ih Sept. 1861. 

To J. D. PowLES, Esq. Chairman of the Committee 
of Spanish American Bondholders. 

Dear Sir, - 

In furtherance of the object had in view by the circula- 
tion of the interesting pamphlet, published at the instance 
of the Spanish American Committee, for the information 
of the Bondholders, on the important question of Land in 
New Granada, I beg to submit a few remarks, emanating 
from recollections of a tour through the north-eastern 
provinces of that country, made in February, 1834 
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These provinces are now to be found in the States sub- 
sequently created^ and now called "Boyaca" and " Sant- 
ander." They form an extensive area of land, highly 
fertile, and known for a long period to have yielded 
produce in valuable staples of superior quality, those 
taking the lead being tobacco, cotton, and sugar. Had not 
the cost of bringing this produce to the coast for export 
been always a difficulty in the way of enterprise, these 
provinces must have enjoyed a European reputation with 
merchants, and New Granada would have been a better 
exporting country. But this cost ought no longer to be 
such a difficulty. An easy and cheap communication may 
be opened with the Magdalena, from a point whence the 
distance to a seaport would be materially shortened, and 
all the obstructions of the upper navigation of that river 
avoided, as regards the above-mentioned States and their 
trade. 

The climate of these provinces — or say districts, as they 
are now styled — and known by the names of Ocafia, Giron, 
San Gil, Socorro, &c. — ^is temperate, generally very salu- 
brious; suitable to the constitution of Europeans, who 
might at all hours of the day continue at work in the 
field. 

As regards population, it is numerous, very industrious, 
peaceably disposed, having energy of character, distin- 
guished by habits of cleanliness and order, over most other 
populations in the country ; this is a fact well known to 
those who have had an opportunity of instituting the com- 
parison. 

The towns and villages are here built in a more sub- 
stantial manner; the houses have good walls, and are 
roofed with tile; scattered as they are, in every direction, 
on picturesque sites, they impart an air of cheerfulness 
around. 

The roads are good and open, but the surface is also not 
so mountainous ; and extended plains, favourable for the 
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cultivation of cotton, occur here and there, such as the 
plain of ^^Macaregna" and ^'Mesa de los Santos," and 
plain of **Bucaramanga.'* 

The part of the country just described is at a convenient 
distance from Bogotd, say from four to five days' easy 
travelling for mules; it commands a central position in 
other respects. Now, in case of National Keserves 
(**Tierras Valdias^'*) offering in this direction, and the 
plains of ** Casanare/' they would not fail, in my humble 
opinion, of serving the purpose of agricultural settlements, 
under European guidance, such as might be contemplated 
with due circumspection, and good management, by a land 
company well started. It would appear from certain data, 
that a description of produce could be raised of no inferior 
market value ; and that it would be of a nature to encourage 
commercial, as well as mere local requirements. 

At the period of my tour, I heard of eight districts in 
cultivation for the growth of cotton ; they were, viz. Pin- 
chote, Curiti, Baleehara, La Cabrera, El Valle, Dratoca, 
La Robada, Zapatoca ; they were all producing an aggre- 
gate each season of about 100,000 arrobas of 251bs. of 
cotton of superior staple, and the adjoining lands were 
capable of large extension. This supply was all worked 
up into native manufactures, such as "manta," "roana," t 
**panos de mesa,** "mano," &c. a great portion of which 
went to the province of Antioquia to serve for the miners, 
and *' arrieros" (muleteers), who held them in high estima- 
tion for their greater durability than those imported from 
Europe. 

As an article of export, this cotton was not available at 
all for export, because the land carriage was so expensive. 
There can be little doubt but that a large supply of this 
article could be hereafter raised by the introduction of 
capital and labour; but, to insure success in the under- 

* Uncultivated lands. f Articles of clothing. 
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taking, a good road must be opened, and kept in 
repair, to the river Magdalena, at a point higher up the 
Ocana, called *' Barranca Yermeja," near to Payoa. This 
road would form the main artery through Socorro and 
other places on the line to Bogota. Such a communica- 
tion would, indeed, give life to the north-eastern portion 
of New Granada. 

I will now say a word on tobacco. The whole of the 
valley of Pie de Cuesta is a garden of it. The soil con- 
tinues in fertility for a great distance through the entire 
province of Giron, plain of ** Bucaramanga," ** Florida 
Blanca,'' &c. 

The next article, sugar, is the predominant staple of 
Socorro, in which district, you see, on all sides, the hill 
slopes covered with the cane. So cheap is its production, 
that from three to five rials per arroba is its local value, — 
say Id. per pound. 

Maize and '^ Guinea" are grown in great abundance on 
all the lands hereabouts, the temperature being so genial. 

Fruits of every kind belonging to the tropics are very 
fine here; in fact, they afford employment to many hands 
in the making up of preserves, which constitutes a branch 
of trade, as in the Island of Cuba. 

I believe I am not wrong in stating that Indigo was 
produced formerly here ; it is still in limited cultivation, 
and used for dyeing the native manufactures. 

All the best estates for the breeding of cattle are to be 
found over that part of the country situated between 
Socorro and Bogota, especially about Yelez and Sogamozo. 

The foregoing considerations incline me to regard more 
favourably the eastern banks of the Magdalena for farming 
and agricultural pursuits than the western. To go more 
southward of the districts I have noticed, might not be 
desirable ; in point of climate, means, and cost of transit, 
location nearer to the coast ought rather to be entertained, 
to secure a saving in the last item, which is of the first 
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importance, as we well know bow the outlay is often 
almost doubled, and even trebled, by it, in countries difficult 
of access. 

I remain, &c. 

Joseph Bbown. 



From the Rev. W. Leay, many years resident in 

New Granada. 

Downside^ Bath, Sept. 16M, 1861. 

In reference to Lands in New Granada, there is no 
doubt whatever that private capitalists, well acquainted 
with the people and climate of the valley of the Magdalena 
from Honda to Neiva, Sitara, and the beautiful middle 
chain of the Andes thereabouts, can cultivate the lands 
profitably by the growth of coffee, cocoa, Indian com, and 
wheat, at certain altitudes; whilst tobacco alone, on the 
plains of Ambalema, is already a most profitable pro- 
duction on a very great scale there. 

New Granada is a wonderful and beautiful country, 
teeming with tropical productions, and capable of vast 
development, for which purpose, where lands are granted, 
all that could be required would consist in a staff of three 
or four active-minded gentlemen as officers, accompanied 
with a mason, a carpenter, and a blacksmith, from 
England. All the rest could come off with native labour, 
as much more economic and profitable than any establish- 
ment of Europeans could be. 

Of course I am not aware of what may be the peculiar 
characteristics of the territory assigned to the Spanish 
American Bondholders; but I would venture to suggest 
the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta as an inviting station 
for a commencement. From the recesses of the declivities of 

c 
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this vast mountain numerous streams descend. *' It is on 
these streams/' writes Captain Hall, of the British Navy, 
'* and betwixt this ridge of mountains and the sea, a foreign 
settlement might, in my opinion, be most advantageously 
established. The lands are unoccupied, with the exception 
of two small villages, of peaceful, inoffensive Indians. 
These lands are eminently fertile ; capable of producing 
abundantly cocoa, coffee, cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, rice, 
tobacco, maize, and other kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
There are large tracts of pasture lands, for raising cattle. 
Tlie climate is healthy ; and the settler has the advantage, 
by ascending into the mountains, of selecting a tempera- 
ture congenial to his constitution, for the mountain will 
afford him the particular climate he may prefer. The sea 
abounds with fish ; the woods in game and wild fowl. The 
city and port of Santa Marta on the left, the village of 
Camarone and port of Rio Hacha on the right, afford a 
market for produce raised, as for every article of consump- 
tion required in the colonj^ ; add to which advantages, the 
European settler may be landed on almost the very spot 
he intends to occupy and cultivate. 

** Another tract of country, scarcely less advantageous, 
lies south of the Santa Marta mountains. It communicates 
with the Magdalena by a series of small lakes, and with 
the sea-coast by Santa Marta and Rio Hacha. It contains 
a length of about thirty leagues, with indefinite breadth 
towards the mountains, of alternate wood and savannahs, 
watered by abundant streams. The climate, though warm, 
is healthy, untroubled by the insects that swarm near the 
great rivers. 

"Between Chiriguana and the Indian village of the 
Cienaga, on the sea-coast of Santa Marta, is a third tract, 
almost uninhabited, extending seventy leagues from north 
to south, nearly covered with superb forests, and abound- 
ing in lands of excellent quality, especially on the rivers 
that descend from the snow mountains of Santa Marta." 
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Of the Cienaga Indians^ near to Santa Marta^ an officer, 
late in the Colombian service, writes: — "These Indians 
are a remarkably fine race of men, with a fine, manly ex- 
pression of countenance, very free from the vacancy by 
which the features of Indians are generally characterised. 
Their costume is plain and simple, consisting of a large 
straw hat, check shirt and trousers ; with handkerchief, of 
some gaudy colour, tied round the waist. The extensive 
lake, upon tlie banks of which their village is situated, 
induces the occupation of fishing. Each family, likewise, 
cultivated a piece of ground in the rich lands lying at the 
foot of the Sierra Nevada. Such the abundance of fish 
in the lake, and such the fertility of the lands they cul- 
tivated, that one day of the week employed in each of 
these pursuits, fishing and agriculture, enabled them to 
procure all the necessaries of life, and a surplus, by the 
disposal of which, in Santa Marta, they obtained the 
means of indulging in luxuries and dissipation." 

** The insulated group of mountains at the back of the 
city of Santa Marta," writes the same officer, " whose tops 
rise to the region of perpetual snow, from their extent and 
the variety of climate they afford, may, at some future 
period, present an interesting field to the agriculturist." 

If I wished to emigrate, I would unquestionably prefer 
New Granada to any other part of the world. 



Mr. Birchall, who has resided some years in New 
Granada, and who is now engaged in the management 
of the Mines of the Mariquita Company there, having 
been last year in England, the following letter was 
addressed to him : — 
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Committee ov Spanibh-American Bondholobbs, 
11, Austin Fbiabs, Lokdov, 

2(2 A^kgv^, 1861. 

Sib, — The Committee of Spanish- American Bondholders, 
taking advantage of your temporary presence in England, 
request the favour of your giving them such information 
as your residence in New Granada may enable you to 
afford, in reference to the Lands acquired by the New 
Granadian Bondholders in that country. 

The information which the Committee are desirous of 
obtaining from you is the following; viz.: — 

1. As the first step to be taken is necessarily to survey 
the Lands — in which of the provinces of New Granada 
would you recommend the survey to be first made, having 
reference to a climate suited to the European consti- 
tution ? 

2. Can a sufficient native population be found in such 
localities, to give an adequate supply of labour for com- 
mencing operations under European direction? 

3. The object necessarily being to introduce European 
intelligence and appliances into the agriculture of the 
country — ^is the native population of a character that would 
readily submit to guidance in that respect ? 

4. It being notorious that New Granada imports flour 
from the United States, and it being also known that 
she possesses districts in which wheat is grown, would 
it not be possible to increase the production of that grain, 
so as to render the country independent of foreign 
supply ? 

5. What is the rate of th^ wages of the working-man 
in the country ? 

6. What is the state of agriculture in the country ? Is 
farming a profitable pursuit ? 
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7. What is the price of wheat at Bogota ? 

8. Supposing a settlement to be formed^ within what 
period might the first returns be expected ? 

9. Supposing such a settlement to be successful and the 
clearing of land to be effected, are there farmers to be 
found in the country, who would come and take the 
adjoining lands at an annual rent? 

These are softie of the points for consideration which 
suggest themselves to the Committee. They will be 
obliged by your adding your views on any others which 
may occur to you. The Committee do not conceal their 
impression, that it is an undertaking which will require the 
utmost circumspection in its management, and more espe- 
cially at the outset. They will be very glad therefore to 
learn, that it may be found practicable to make a beginning, 
by engrafting European management on native labour, but 
without the necessity of sending out emigrants, until 
further experience shall have been gained. 

I am, &c., 

J. D. POWLES, 
Chairman. 
To Henrt Birchall, Esq. 



To which Mr. Birchall returned the following 
answers : — 

Reply to Question!* To decide on the most eligible dis- 
trict for the commencement of operations, a clear idea 
should first be formed of the proposed Company's objects. 
Were those objects chiefly the introduction of a large 
European immigration, the choice would, by the terms of 
the proposition, be limited almost exclusively to the 
higher plateaux of the eastern and central chains of the 
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Andes. The chief objection to the interior consists in the 
difficulty of access, and the distance of the produce re- 
sulting from agricultural operations^ from any port of 
shipment. On the other hand, the large internal markets 
of consumption would always be open, and it is to these 
that, in the outset at least, the Company should look as 
the basis of its operations. 

My opinion therefore is, that the State ofjCuNDiNAMARCA, 
formerly the province of Bogota, offers the most advan- 
tages, and the fewest drawbacks, in commencing the 
undertaking. Lands of every description, and most varied 
climates, are to be found in the national reserves of that 
province. The Paramo, or range of Suma Paz, running 
in u south-westerly direction from near Bogotd to the 
upper Magdalena, seems to present, upon the whole, the 
most hopeful field for the Company's commencement. 

The upper regions are stocked with the Cinchona bark, 
and it was from these districts that this article was sup- 
plied in large quantities, when the demand was sufficiently 
active to bring into the market, qualities inferior to the 
Calisaya bark of Bolivia. On the same level, wheat and 
maize, potatoes, and all the European culinary vegetables, 
with few exceptions, flourish and produce abundantly. 

A little lower down, the coffee plant grows without cul- 
tivation, and when attended to, produces an unfailing crop. 
Still lower, at levels where the climate is still salubrious, 
the sugar-cane answers perfectly, so that this district offers 
a sufficiently wide range for any operations the Company 
may contemplate. The comparative proximity to the 
capital, and also to the chief river navigation, is not to be 
overlooked, as an advantage offered by the district in ques- 
tion. In the whole region mentioned, the climate is in 
the highest degree healthy, and adapted to the settlement 
of Europeans. 

Question 2. Native labour in sufficient abundance can 
be generally obtained, and if not always in the immediate 
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vicinity, at no very considerable distance ; and the advan- 
ta<i:es which a company, such as the one proposed, could 
offer, of permanent employment — of partial exemption 
from military service — and perhaps of higher wages than 
are usually paid, in consequence of the association of the 
labourer with improved instruments and implements — 
would generally suffice to attract labour in ample quantity, 
as the works proceeded. 

Question 3. I can speak from several years' experience 
very confidently in the affirmative in reply to this ques- 
tion. The docility and mildness of the native population 
are its most striking characteristics, and those who know 
how to adapt their system to the peculiarities of the 
people, and can pay sufficient wages, are rarely at a loss 
for hands to carry on their works. 

Qtiestion 4. The production of wheat is highly profitable. 
Imperfect modes of culture, and a general want of scientific 
knowledge and appliances, cause this crop to be somewhat 
uncertain ; but there can be no doubt that a very large 
increase of supply would be readily absorbed. 

The flour of the United States is largely consumed 
in the rich districts bordering on the upper Magdalena, 
where it sells as high as 65^. to 758, per barrel, and this 
may be regarded as a plain proof of the insufficient supply 
of the article of native growth, and that there is room for 
great extension, before any great reduction would occur 
in prices. 

Question 5. Agricultural labour, within two or three days 
of Bogotd, may be estimated on the average at from Is. to 
Is. 3d. per day. A small advance on this sum would 
secure a sufficient supply of hands. 

Question 6. Maize and the culinary vegetables are largely 
produced by the native Indian population, and Bogota is 
chiefly supplied with the latter articles in this way : — In 
various districts reserves of land have been given to the 
Indian population, and as they cultivate with their own 
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hands, the produce of their land is cheap, compared with 
that requiring regular farming operations. Large tracts 
of country are used purely as pasturage, an indication 
generally of a primitive state of society, and of a sparse 
population. But on the extensive plains near Bogota, 
there are large arable farms which yield to their owners 
or cultivators, as the case may be, very large returns. 
There are large farms producing solely the potato, which 
is the main article of consumption of the poorer class in 
Bogota and the neighbouring towns. Cattle farming is 
very profitable, but chiefly on the hot plains near the 
river. The lean cattle are brought from the plains of San 
Martin, &c. to the western side of the Bogotd range, and 
then driven to fatten down, upon the estates in the valley 
of the Magdalena. 

As a general rule, the cultivation of the land is of a 
very rude and imperfect character. Few implements and 
of barbarous construction are employed upon the smaller 
farms. The hoe does the work of the plough in many 
districts, and the natural result is a small breadth of land 
under grain, excepting maize. Where improved imple- 
ments and machinery have been introduced, no particular 
difficulty has been experienced in teaching native labourers 
to become skilful in their use. 

As an employment of capital, there is no more certain 
field in New Granada than the cultivation of the soil. 

Question 7. Wheat sells in Bogota at 12 to 15 dollars the 
cargo of 250 lbs., prices about equivalent to 80^. and 90s. a 
quarter. Wheat grown in the warmer climate below the 
plains, always fetches a higher price than that of the cold 
country. The threshing is generally done in the Oriental 
fashion, with the hoofs of animals; the winnowing by 
throwing the straw up into the wind ; and the grains have 
to be picked out of the dirt by the hands of women — a 
laborious and costly practice, of course. 

Question 8. If the settlement were formed on forest 
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lands^ a crop of maize would be obtained at the end of 
one year from the commencement of operations, and from 
that period, gradually increased returns might be con- 
fidently reckoned upon — as all produce, be it what it 
might, would meet with immediate sale, at remunerating 
prices. 

QtMstion 9. Many considerable estates derive their chief 
returns from the rents of small cultivators, and it is my 
opinion that a judicious system of rents in kind being in- 
troduced, a great extension of cottier tenancy might be 
brought into profitable operation. A plan of paying rents 
with a certain amount of labour, would also form part of 
my plan in that case. 

Coffee planting is very profitable in New Granada, 
being subject apparently to none of the casualties which 
constantly interfere with the successful cultivation of 
tobacco and wheat, especially of the former. Save in 
exceptional cases, coffee could be conveyed from the 
interior, within two days of B6gotd, to the port of ship- 
ment, for from 155. @ 205. per cwt. ; so that if its quality 
equalled, as it undoubtedly would do if properly managed 
that of Costa Rica, an ample margin for profit would 
remain for the estate which produced it. 

I am very strongly of opinion, that in the early period 
of the undertaking, it would not be desirable to send out 
immigrants beyond the few intelligent overseers and agri- 
culturists who would be required to direct the operations 
on the land. By this means also, the local management 
would be economically carried on, which would not be the 
case if a large body of Europeans were imported, with al 
their wants. 

Hknry Birchall. 

ScARBORo', Aug, $, 1861. 
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The following is from Mr. Bennett, Civil Engineer, 
who was professionally occupied in New Oranada in 
1853 and 1854:— 

To the Committee of Spanish-American Bondholders. 

41, Craven Street , Strand^ London^ 

ISth June, 1861. 
Gentlemen, 

The Government of New Granada having determined 
on paying the interest on their debt partly in land warrants, 
I have been requested to communicate to the Committee 
my opinion as to the resources of that country. 

My knowledge of New Granada is derived from per- 
sonal observation during professional engagements there 
in the years 1853 and 1854, and extends over the Isthmus 
of Darien, the entire delta of the Magdalena, its course to 
Honda, and the triangle between Guaruino and Guatiqui 
on the river and Bogotd. I have also a general know- 
ledge of — the result of close inquiry into— the resources of 
the remainder of the country. 

In the year 1854 the principal exports were quiQa, 
tobacco, chocolate, dyewoods, timber, vegetable ivory, 
and india-rubber. Sugar and rum were produced in suffi- 
cient quantities for the consumption of the interior, and a 
very superior cotton fabric was made at Socorro. 

Quina was then brought from the more remote southern 
provinces of Popayan and Pasto ; tobacco from the upper 
and lower Magdalena; chocolate, dyewoods, vegetable 
ivory, and india-rubber, from the river and its delta ; 
timber from the country in the vicii\ity of the Dique * 
(the only timber then exported being the guaiacan, though 
good cabinet timbers are abundant all over the country). 
Sugar was produced everywhere but in the elevated cold 

* Canal. 
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country ; cotton only in the vicinity of Socorro, though I 
should think all the valley of the Magdalena suited to its 
growth. In the year 1854 there were no exports from 
the Isthmus of Darien except a few ounces of gold, though 
there is abundance of apparently good timber. 

Gold is got in the Valley of the Cauca, silver and 
copper at many points in the Andes of New Granada^ and 
coal all over the entire catchment of the Magdalena. 

With reference to the most desirable point for the 
holders of land warrants to select in> I am decidedly of 
opinion that the Isthmus of Darien, from itd odmmercial 
and strategetical position, will ultimately become a most 
important locality ; and that though no immediate return 
would be derivable from its possession except from the 
sale of the timber, it would be impossible to estimate the 
value which this strip of land may-^in fact, must — attain in 
a few years. It must ultimately become the main high- 
way between the two oceans, it is the shortest and most 
direct route; no other terminal harbours in Central 
America will bear comparison with Port Ecossais or San 
Miguel, either as respects safety, facilities for loading and 
unloading, or that most important element of success on 
this coast, salubrity. 

It would be impossible for me to state where I would 
recommend selections in any other part of New Granada, 
so much depends on what land is open for selection, and 
the purposes for which it will^be selected. Even with the 
assistance of a map showing the ^^Tierras Baldias," the 
climate and soil vary so much in very short distances^ that 
I could give no absolute opinion as to the value of any 
particular site. 

I think the great use of any land in the interior of New 
Granada would be to grow cotton and tobacco, especially 
the former. The country between the Eiastera, Andes 
and the Magdalena would be the modt suitable locality 
for such an enterprise, say in the vicinity of Oeana, 
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Siron, or Socorro. The selection should be made as near 
navigable water or good road as possible, and as close to 
the range as was consistent with this first requisite, in 
order to be near the hill labour, which would be the most 
manageable. 

Care should, of course, be taken that the soil itself was 
suited to the intention for which it was to be occupied. 

The selections should be as concentrated as possible, 
and free grants of small farms be made, to induce native 
labour to settle in the neighbourhood. 

I have made these few suggestions without any detailed 
knowledge of what information the Committee require. 
I shall always be happy to afford whatever further infor- 
mation I may possess, and to assist the Committee in their 
selections. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

William C. Bennett, 

Late Engineer for Roads and Bridges to the 
Colony of New South Wales. 



The following information is extracted from an 
official report published by the Government Choro- 
graphical Commission at Bogota, in 1866, on the 
Province of VeiiEZ : — 

[Tbanslation.] 

All the high land in this province is healthy; and 
dthough surrounded by extensive forests, the purity of 
the air is iu no way affected by them, some of these 
forests being at great elevations, well swept through by 
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the windsj aad others being isolated or inclosed by high 
mountains which prevent any unhealthy exhalations from 
approaching the inhabited parts. There are, however, 
some places surrounded with hills and mountains where no 
clearings have been made^ but little raised above the sea- 
level^ and therefore hot and ill ventilated, where the sur- 
rounding air, being charged with the strong exhalations 
from the forests, and saturated with constant moisture, is 
injurious to respiration, and consequently the inhabitants 
suffer from these several causes. ^ Such are the valleys 
watered by the Minero, the plains inclosed by the Horta^ 
which are on the road to Carare, at 730 metres * above 
the level of the sea, and lastly, those of the winding 
Guayabito (from 448 to 685 metres high), which crosses 
the road forty-three times, and runs along a bed furrowed 
on the mountain side, crowned with a tangled forest. 
From the same causes the inhabitants of Santa-Kita and 
Cachipai are sickly, shut up in the woods of Opon, at 800 
metres above the sea. 

The few families which dwell on the banks of the 
Minero in the Otro-Mundo, those which live in San- 
SUvestre on the borders of Opon, near which it was 
intended to have built Nueva-Socorro, and those living in 
the vicinity of Guayabito, Cimitarra, and Puerto del 
Carare, suffer from continual intermittent fevers, obstinate 
in character, and degenerating into dropsy and other worse 
diseases. Their houses are surrounded by the vast and 
marshy woods, terminating on the banks of the Magda- 
lena, constantly under water, full of decomposed animal 
and vegetable substances, and swept over by the north 
winds, bringing malaria from the great swamps, which at 
certain seasons of the year are choked up with thousands 
of fish, dead and putrefying. Centuries must pass^ before 
man can have cleared these vast and solitary lands, drained 

* Th» metre is 8.281 English feet. 
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the swamps and marshes now so deadly, and transformed 
them into open plains, changed by agriculture, and aliye 
with commerce. Before this can come to pass, the high 
but uninhabited mountains must be peopled; and when 
the population shall abound there, it will from the force of 
necessity be compelled to extend itself over the lower 
lands. 

Excepting these places, which we will call exceptionally 
unhealthy^ the rest of the province enjoys a fine tempera- 
ture, in which the maximum of heat is 30 degrees, and 
that of cold 14 degrees centigrade.* 



AaBIOULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND LIVE STOCK. 

\ Maize is cultivated in great abundance^ and is the prin- 
cipal food of the people. The sugar-cane flourishes well, 
and from it are produced quantities of honey, sweatmeats, 
sugar, and brandy. There seems to be a sufficient 
quantity of wheat, which produces, flour of superior 
quality. Crops are obtained of potatoes, barley, yucca, 
beans, pulse, arracacha, carrots, plantains, rice, sago, and 
earth-nuts. There are plantations of coffee, cocoa, and 
cotton, which will be multiplied and extended as soon as 
easy and cheap transport can convey them to the Magda- 
lena by the river Carare. 

The province has good breeds of cattle, cows and sheep, 
and excellent mules, which form a rich branch of com- 
merce. The breed of horses is limited to what are re- 
quired for the consumption of the province, although they 
might establish magnificent pastures for very fine colts. 

The principal manufactures, beyond those made from 
the sugar-cane, are the weaving of cotton and linen cloths, 
woollen blankets and coverings, hats of palm branches, 

* 26*. 66 centigrade = 88' Fahrenheit. 
15^ 55 do. = 60* do. 
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and the fabrication of eandals, ropes and sacks of hemp, 
mats of rushes, shoes, s^ddlea, oil-cloths, tanned leather, 
cheeses, objects in vegetable ivory, enamelled vessels, the 
justly famed boccadillos 'i^ of guava and limes, and the 
excellent extract from maize, a beverage strong, fer- 
mented, cooling, and nutritious, much liked fpr dessert. 



MINERALS. 

The principal mines are, undoubtedly, the emerald ones 
of Muzo, extremely rich in veins, from which stones of 
the finest quality, eighteen ounces in weight, have been 
obtained, though perhaps not more than three specimen^ 
are rendered account of in the space of a century. In the 
same mountainous district are other equally rich mines, 
called -Coscues, Sorque, and Sorquesito ; but these are not 
worked from want of water sufficiently powerful to facili- 
tate the open cuttings, the only system practicable without 
risk or great loss. 

There are salt mines in the country of the Aripean 
Indians, near Muzo, in the chain of mountains called 
Pizarrd, near a road on which they traffick with the inha- 
bitants of the Otro-Mundo; there are also some in 
Camanche, near Coper. 

Copper mines abound ; those already discovered are in 
the low parts of the canton Chiquinquird, on the shores of 
the river Horta, and in the vicinity of Paime, where the 
church bells are made. 

In the district of Florez, on the shores of the rivers 
Guayabito and Carare, there is abundance of coal, many 
fairly rich veins having been opened out. It may be con- 
cluded that the whole province abounds with these mines, 
the nature of the ground indicating this, there being found 

* Sweetmeftts. 
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wherever they are sought for considerable quantities of 
white pyrites and extensive beds of fine clay and sand. 

Iron and sulphur are found in different places, both 
separate and in combination. There is lead in Caldas and 
the Yalle-de- Jesus : in other parts it is found in combina* 
tion with sulphur, and is known in the country by the 
name of alcol (galena or sulphate of lead), and used in 
the glazing of earthenware. 

It is believed that there is plenty of gold in the alluvial 
districts of Muzo and Otro-Mundo, and in the well-known 
Corcobada, which flows into the river Carare. It is cer- 
tain that one old negro, near Otro-Mundo, used at times 
to bring a good quantity of gold dust to the market 
at Chiquinquira, and could never be persuaded to say 
from whence he obtained it. He died and his secret 
with him. 

In Otro-Mundo is found a quantity of amber, trans- 
parent, and of a beautiful colour like honey. It is used 
as cement in making various utensils^ and is sometimes 
burnt in houses as a perfume, from whence it derives the 
name given to it in these parts of incense of the earth. It 
is also found in the Yalle-de-Jesus, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Canipanua, but not so beautiful and transparent 
as at Otro-Mundo. 

The high hill behind Bolivar has a bed of amethysts, 
lying so near the surface that the heavy rains carry them 
down to its foot, where they are picked up ; but they are 
not valued, and no one has tried to discover the true bed. 
Near Puente-nacional, and in the mountains adjacent to 
Yalle-de-Jesus, there is oxide of chroma in sufficient 
quantity to repay the getting it ; but, hitherto, it has only 
been used in some rare preparation for painting. Salt- 
petre is very common, and has given material for exten- 
sive speculations, particularly near Las-cuevas, a canton of 
Yelez. In many places are found, transparent and opaque, 
quartz, talc, slate ; and it is said that even jet is to be met 
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with at Morro^ near Puente-nacional. If this province 
were well explored^ it would yield incalculable wealthy 
both in minerals and metals. 



DYES, WOODS, AND VALUABLE PLANTS. 

The dyes used for domestic industry in the province are 
vegetable, such as wild indigo, dragon's-blood, Indian fig, 
bark, raicilla, asphodel, ilex, chisvita, bixwort, and alder, 
from which are extracted the various colours used in 
dyeing cloths and blankets. Mineral and animal dyes 
are unknown; at least the former are never used, and 
when the latter, especially cochineal, are wanted, they are 
bought in Sutamarchan and Tinjacai villages in the pro- 
vince of Tunja. 

The woods most valued for furniture are cedar, walnut, 
pine, date, lime, susque with broad leaf, ilex, Indian fig, 
oak, willow, color, pepper, rique, cucharo, and tibar— a 
durable wood, which, when put in water, changes its red 
colour into a beautiful ebony black — mahogany, partridge, 
diomate, tigrillo, ebony, mariposo, cariame, balsam and 
tamarisk. 

The following plants are considered to have good 
medicinal properties : borage, linseed, chamomile, mallows, 
marsh-mallows, spearmint, holy-thistles, sarsaparilla, aspa- 
ragus, fennel, broom, alder, succory, maiden's hair, aloes, 
wheat-grass, cassia, dragon's-blood, copaiba gum, lignum* 
vitas, wormwood, mustard, red and white bark, pinpincla 
(a sudorific;)* pellitory, for pain in the side; caratejo, 
ipecacuanha, muneco, and albataque, to cure swellings; 
cinnamon and spices of various kinds ; lignum- vitae, from 
which oil is distilled; balsam of Tolu, to heal wounds; 
numaria, to sweeten the blood ; juniper, an antidote for 
serpents; laurel, palm, resin used as varnish; vegetable 

* For many of these names correBponding tenns oumot be found. 
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incense, very good for ophthalmia; Indian date, much 
prized as an antidote; gigantic fennel, a sudorific for 
curing colds ; a kind of fig chivasa, good for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth ; cornelian-cherry, whose fruit cures 
the itch ; storax, a strongly scented resin ; periquito, used 
as tea ; bitter vetch, which, when chewed, relieves tooth- 
ache; lily of sabana, good for bad coughs; vallantia, to 
stanch blood; arisa, the sap of which is a fine styptic; 
treacle, used as an antidote ; cypress, winter cherry, and 
armellana; Indian cane, used as ointment for the eyes; 
bryony, an antidote for snakes ; canandongo, for exposure 
to the sun ; ragwort, whose oily fruit cures the itch ; 
pasto, a powerful emetic. 

The acuapar and chamomile are trees so poisonous, that 
they cause swelling in any one passing under their shadow. 

The most valued of these useful plants are the cow-tree, 
which when pierced yields nutritious milk, and the marimao 
manto, which removes the strong barks from which are 
made cloths without seams. 



FRUITS. 

Apples of two kinds, peaches, curubas, pomegranates, 
pines, plantains of four kinds, melons, patillos, plums of 
two kinds, cherries, mangoes, Indian figs, early figs, 
American pears, date plums, guava, cachipayes, mararajes, 
eitrons, jobos, melitonas, sapotas, papaws, medlars, almonds ; 
and besides these, which are cultivated and valued, there 
are various wild kinds in less estimation. 



The following is from Sefior Samper, Secretary 
of Legation of N^w Granada at Paris : — 
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[Tkanslazxon.] 

Paris, March 8, 1862. 

According to the calculations most approximating to 
truths made bj the Chorographical Commission of the 
Bepublic, the territory of the Confederation contains a 
total area of 185 millions of hectares. It is not hazarding 
an assertion to say that the present civilized population 
(2,800,000 inhabitants), although very scattered, does not 
occupy more than a total superficies of forty millions of 
hectares. The remaining territory (ninety-five millions) b 
either entirely desert, or only inhabited by native tribes 
in a sarage state. 

It should be remembered that at least three-sevenths of 
the whole territory are absorbed in the vast plains and 
forests of the Republic, including the Grand Cordillera 
of the Andes, continuing along its eastern branch, and the 
national boundaries of the rivers Futumayo, Amazon, 
Caqueta, Orinoco, Meta and AranftL As these vast plains 
would not, however, be &vourable for any attempt at 
colonization, this account will be restricted to such moun- 
tainous districts, vaUeys and coasts, as are found between 
the Eastern Cordillera and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
this being the part over which the civilized population is 
scattered, and in which colonization might be easily and 
advantageously carried out. 

It may be asserted that all the concessions and sales of 
waste lands hitherto made by the Republic, do not amount 
in all to ten millions of hectares ; and even the greater part 
of those sold and conceded are waiting to be measured and 
apportioned, that is to say, they are simple titles of 
acqulntion, without being specked. Taking as a basis 
this figure, and bearing in mind: 1, that ecme fifteen 
millicMis of hectares are unprofitable, being either paramos, 
lofty and cold rqpons, or barren mountains which will be 
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of no value until the lapse of some centuries : and 2, that 
the total superficies of private property may be estimated 
at twenty millions of hectares ; it may be believed that 
there is an area of fifty millions fit foPcolonization at the 
present time. 

But it is important^ in order to organize an under- 
taking for colonization^ to obtain information, in the first 
place^ as to the distribution or locality of the waste lands 
now adapted for ccdoiiizing, in order that the Company 
formed by the Bondholders may make a choice suitable 
in all respects. 

There must then be excluded at once the following ter-* 
ritories as not suitable for colonizing : — 

1 . The inhabited high lands in the middle of the Eastern 
Cordillera, from Bogota to Pamplona, passing by the line 
of Sogamoso; rich, fertile, and well-peopled districts, but 
which, besides being already appropriated, are unsuited, 
from their cold climate and the nature of their produce, to 
the wants of colonies, and are also situated at a great dis- 
tance from the coast. 

2. All the valley of the Upper Magdalena, the chief 
territory of the new state of Tolima, and of the production 
of tobacco and cocoa in the country ; this valley is entirely 
appropriated from above the Plata to a little below 
Honda. 

3. The valley of the Alto Cauca for the same reason, and 
also on account of its great distance from the Atlantic Coast. 

4. The extensive valley of the Patia (in the State of 
Cauca), on account of its being so unhealthy, and only 
accessible through very distant ports on the Pacific. 

5. The immense valley of the Atrato, most rich in metals 
and essences, and of great promise for the future, but 
almost entirely desert, and with a climate unfavourable 
for direct European colonization. 

6. The peninsula of Goajira, a country fertile in the 
highest degree, well wooded, very favourable for the culti- 
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vation of tropical produce, and the best situated of all in a 
commercial point of view ; but which at present has the 
grave objection of being inhabited by some 40,000 or 
50,000 Indians, the greater number of whom are in a state 
of insubordination, very warlike, and difficult to manage^ 
and who would necessarily be a great embarrassment to 
colonists. 

There will remain then, as a basis for colonization, two 
kinds of lands : 1. Those altogether mountainous, composed 
of the sloping sides of hills, the quiebras or very inclosed 
valleys, and the small high lands, a kind of territory found 
among the mountains of the state of Tolima, sloping to 
the valley of the Upper Magdalena, in a part of the State 
of Cundinamarca, in the State of Antioquia, essentially 
auriferous, and on the sides of the lower branch of the 
Eastern Cordillera> which winds by Ocaiia to Goajira and 
Santa Marta, emptying its waters into the lower Magda« 
lena. 2. The maritime and nearly maritime region con- 
tained between the coasts of the sea of Antillas, and the 
six degrees north latitude, or the immense region of the 
Lower Magdalena and its tributaries (the Sogamoso, the 
Cesar, the Lower Cauca, and the St. George), and the State 
of Panamd. 

To specify exactly in what districts it might best suit 
the Company to choose the lands belonging to the Bond- 
holders, it is of importance to know first what class of 
cultivation the said Company proposes to carry out. If it 
should intend to devote part of its funds and a certain 
number of immigrants to the cultivation of coffee, sugar^ 
cane, and grain, or to the breeding of sheep for obtaining 
large quantities of wool, the best districts for them to 
choose would be the mountains of Ocana, and of the state 
of Antioquia, and the slopes of the mountains of the states 
Cundinamarca and Tolima, which inclose the valley of the 
Upper Magdalena. In fact there are here large tracts of 
waste lands, very fertile and excellent for the produce 
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i^bove^nentioiied, especially coffee and fine flogar-cene; 
the climate in mild and healthy, and the temperature may 
at all time? be compared to that of the month of May in 
France; the neighbonring population in numerous and 
well-disposed ; there are abundatit resources for the esta^ 
blishment of immigrants, aud the river Magdalena offers 
every possible advantage for the transport of colonists to 
the interior at small cost, and also for the sale in the 
interior and export of agricultural produca The magnifi^ 
eent mountains of the Cordillera of Ocana are the most 
advantageous for commencing the work of colonisation^ 
on account of their relative proximity to the maritime 
coast. 

If the Company should intend to devote its forces to 
the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, and sugar-cane, and to 
the clearing the woods of caoutchouc, campeachy^wood or 
mulberry, BraziI-*wood, Dividivi, &C9 the country best 
adapted for such purposes is that of the States of Bolivar 
and Magdalena. There are found the best elements for 
Colonization, from the vastness and fertility of the lands, 
the tropical nature of the produce^ the numerous and ex- 
cellent natural means of water communication, and the 
proximity of the sea, which would lessen the travelling 
expenses of the immigrants and of the export of the fruit 
of their labours. The States of Bolivar and Magdalena 
alone contain more than three millions of hectares of waste 
lands, susceptible of profitable colonisation. 

In my opinion, any exclusive plan for the cultivation of 
produce is not desirable. It would be better to form a 
combination; so that the immigrants might, on the one 
hand^ easily acclimatize themselves, and form centres of 
population, with all the produce necessary for the proper 
subsistence of the colonies ; and, on the other, that they 
might take advantage of the differences of climate, which 
would enable them to obtain on the high lands as much 
coffee and grain as they can desire; and, in the hot 
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valleys^ cotton, tobacco, sngar-cane, and other tropical 
fruits. For carrying out such a scheme, with all possible 
advantage, I do not hesitate to advise that the Sierra 
Nevada^ of Santa Marta should at once be taken as the 
basis for colonization. In the second place, should be 
occupied the Sierra of Ayapel, situated between the 
valleys of the Lower Cauca and the river St. George ; and, 
also, that of Lorica, which runs to the south, along the 
rivers St. George and Simti. In the third place, the 
mountains of Ocafia, of Kemedios, and Majagual, which 
descend to the Magdalena. 

As the Bondholders have no place assigned in which to 
choose their lands, it is not necessary that the Company 
should have the whole amount to which they are entitled 
immediately apportioned them. That which may he more 
suitable is, to solicit first the measurement and demarca-* 
tion of some 600,000 hectares, in that part where it shall 
seem best to commence colonizing. In proportion as this 
progresses, the Company would continue advancing towards 
the interior of the country, either up the valley of the 
Magdalena, in the direction of Ocana and other districts t 
or extending its operations into the region of the Lower 
Cauca, St. George, and Sinti ; or penetrating the narrow 
auriferous valleys and the mountains of Antioquia ; or 
finally advancing to the slopes of the Oriental and Central 
Cordilleras, which overlook the valleys of the Upper 
Magdalena and the Upper Cauca 

I think that the Company should at once send out an 
intelligent Commissioner, well instructed in engineering, 
surveying, geology, and other similar branches, who, 
together with some English resident in the country, ac* 
quuDted with it, and with the Spanish iangui^e, and 
associating with themselves two or three men of Santa 
Marta or Riohacha, who should have practical knowledge of 
the neighbouring country, and also of the customs of those 

* Snowy mouiitain. 
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Indians who have been brought into civilized life, should 
undertake a small exploratory expedition, without arms or 
any baggage that might be inconvenient. This Commis- 
sion could easily explore all the Sierra Nevada, in which 
the Company can have 500,000 hectares of excellent land, 
including some portions of the adjacent valleys and the 
coast. 

The engineer of the Commission, having gained all 
necessary information, and well observed the country, 
should take a general map of the Sierra Nevada, not only 
of that part which runs parallel to the coast between the 
Cordillera of Ocana and the Ci^naga* of Santa Marta, but 
also of the Sierra which separates from the Nevada, and 
runs into the interior of the country, through the Valley 
Dupar, or by the Kiver Cesar, and the valley of the San- 
Sebastian, which flows into this marsh (Cienaga). The 
general map of these two contiguous Sierras, however 
imperfect, would be the best basis for calculation, as it 
would give an idea of the different climates in their 
degrees, from the coast and the valleys of the interior to 
the greatest heights; it would describe the nature of the 
soil, and the produce adapted to it; it would give an 
account of the native population who might be depended 
upon for promoting the settlement of immigrants ; it would 
indicate the class of woods and mines that can be worked 
with profit, and the low lands fit for the cultivation of 
tropical plants ; and it would show the course of the very 
numerous streams of water coming down from the two 
Sierras, in four distinct directions, some flowing directly 
into the sea, and the others emptying themselves into the 
rivers Hacha (or San-Juan), Cesar, and San-Sebastian. 
The map should also indicate the direction of the roads, 
which should be made between the Sierras and the coast, to 
facilitate all operations. 

When this map was obtained, with all needful facts and 

* A large lake. 
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informntioD, and the Ccfmpany well supported bj th^ 
AUthoi^iti^B of the couBtry^ a Commission should be ap- 
pointed, to have a oertain number of provisional houses 
built in yariotts well-chosen places^ to be the beginning of 
centres of population — chouses which should not be yerj 
costly ; and when they were nearly finished^ and ready to 
be inhabited, then some fifty families of emigrants should 
be sent out from England, and distributed in small groups 
on the Sierra. These families should arrive just at the 
season for clearing the ground, and sowing grain and other 
produce necessary for the support of the little colonies* 
This would be a precautionary measure merely; for in its 
present state of cultivatiopo, the country would afford all 
necessary supplies to the colonists, although not of the 
flame nature as British produce : they consist principally 
of plantains, maize, millet, beef, coffee, panelas (a kind ot 
black sugar), cocoa, and rice. 

During the first five years, colonization should be limited 
to the high lands of the Sierra, the colonists confining 
themselves to the construction of permanent dwellings and 
the cultivation of plants proper to temperate climates; 
that is to say, on the one hand, such produce as the 
increasing consumption of the colonists might require, and 
on the other, the preparation of plantations of coffee, sugar- 
cane, and other elements of future exports, on a large 
scale. As the colonization established itself on the Sierra, 
increasing its number of dwellings and means of sustenance, 
the Company should continue to send suinually new parties 
of emigrants, who should be located in the small villages 
already formed, or in new ones. This would be the period 
of acclimatisation, easily accomplished, if choice is made of 
high land, where the climate is perpetual springs at an 
elevation of from 800 to 2,600 metres above the level of 
the sea, and quite ^afe^ provided that operations are not 
hurried, and that each colony maintain itself. 

When once the colonists wer^ acclimatised and tho- 
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toughly settled, they could then, without injury to their 
health, gradually descend from the high lands of the 
Sierra, towards the coast and into the valleys at their feet, 
in four different directions, so as to undertake successively; 
1, the clearing the woods of caoutchoucy campecLchyy mul" 
berry, brastl, dividwiy vegetable ivory {taffua)^ and many 
other valuable essences ; 2, the cultivation, in the cleared 
lands, of cotton, tobacco, cocoa, sugar-cane, and other 
tropical produce. For both these operations, the assistance 
of native labourers can be relied upon ; and extensive and 
excellent lands adapted to these works are to be found on 
all sides at the foot of the Sierras. Wages vary here, with 
the class of labour and race of labourers, from 20 to 40 
cents {Sd, to Is. 6d.). This second period, the work of five 
years, would complete the act of colonization ; so that in 
ten years the Company could begin to work, with great 
profit, 500,000 hectares of land, and would have secured 
its position in the State of Magdalena. The region of the 
Sierra Nevada and its branches alone could receive, in a 
few years, 50,000 immigrants, proprietors, at the rate of 
15 hectares each. 

Emigration, beginning with only fifty families, could 
gradually rise to large proportions during the first ten 
years of settlement, and quite safely, provided only that as 
the fresh immigrants arrived at the parts already colonized, 
those who had become acclimatised descended into the 
lower lands, which are the most fertile and the ones fit fpr 
the cultivation in much extent of cotton, tobacco, cocoa, 
and sugar. The Company would obtain excellent results 
by a system of concessions of lands in lots of from 10, 15, 
or 20 hectares for each family, to be paid for in small 
annuities during the course of 10 years, providing that 
among the colonized parts some land should remain unsold^ 
which progressively gaining in value would become every 
year more profitable to the Company. 
~ The colonists should be naturalized immediately on their 
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krrival, that thejr may at once lake up their municipal 
position and exercise such a legitimate influence in the 
country as may render their colonies respectable and pro- 
fitable. As entire religious freedom prevails in the country, 
they may at once enjoy full religious advantages. A 
Protestant minister should form one of the first party of 
colonists (among whom should be carpenters and builders), 
iand as colonization developed itself, the number of clergy 
Bhould increase with it. On this subject I venture to sug- 
gest the advisability of the immigrants being all Pro- 
testants, as religious unity would give them moral strength, 
respectability, and social vigour. 

' It is quite certain that the Government of the Union 
und of the State of Magdalena would grant the colonists, 
during the time that they were establishing themselves, 
the following exemptions: — 1st, Prom all military service. 
2d. Prom all direct or territorial taxes. 3d. Prom all 
forced loans. 4th, Prom all import duties on machines, 
instruments, utensils, seeds, and other articles indispen- 
sable for facilitating the work of colonization* 

Here it must be observed that, according to the laws of 
the Union, the acquisition of waste lands only implies 
superficial property* The waste woods belong to the 
nation, and mines existing in alienated ground may be 
claimed and acquired by the discoverers. The Company 
should, therefore, when choosing its lands, treat with the 
Government for the acquisition of the woods, and organize 
mining surveys, that it may give information of« and 
acquire all mines existing in its apportioned lands. 

I quite maintain as indispensable for the success of the 
colony, that it should begin with the Sierra Nevada and 
adjacent country .. The imperative reasons for this are : 
1st, the absolute necessity for an easy acclimatisation of 
the colonists, a thing impossible unless they begin on high 
lands, where the climate is mild and healthy ; 2d, the 
private properties on these Sierras« which allow of the 
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extensive cultivation of grain, coffee, vegetables, variou* 
fruits, and other produce necessary for food, the breeding 
of all kinds of cattle^ and the construction of dwellings ; 
3d, the fortunate proximity of the naaritime coast and 
navigable rivers, as necessary for the settling of the colo- 
nists immediately on their arrival at Santa Marta or 
Riohacha from England, as for the easy and plentiful 
exporting of the produce of the colonized lands; 4th, the 
extraordinary richness and fertility of the lands on the 
Sierra, which are as adapted to agricultural works and 
breeding cattle, as to the working the numerous mines of 
gold, copper, iron, and other metals ; 5th, the great ad- 
vantage of having on all sides at the foot of the Sierra, 
shores and valleys where tropical agriculture can be de- 
veloped on a large scale; so that in proportion as the 
acclimatisation of the colonists and the clearing and cul- 
tivation of the high lands jwogress, the colonists may 
gradually descend into the hot lands, which offer more 
elements of different produce and exportable fruits. 

All that has been siud respecting the Sierra Nevada and 
the adjacent country, is applicable, with some difference, 
to the Sierras situated between the rivers Cauca and San 
Jorge, and between the lattw: and Siufi. There are found 
in these high lands^ at little distance from the sea, the 
elements of acclimatisatiosi and facilities for colonizing ; and 
in the lower valleys and phuns of Chimi and Corozal, the 
elements for vast auriferous workings, natural essences, 
abundant tropical produce (principally cotton and tobacco), 
and excellent breeds of all kinds of catt^. In these valleys 
^nd plains, wild cotton grows abundantly at will, and is 
gathered in crops; if the produce at present is found 
inferior in quality, that is from the want of cultivation. 
I have seen many speoimens of most beautiful cotton from 
the State of Bolivar ; and the excellent quality of its 
tobj^coo at Cfomen is well known, and this can be produced 
of superior quality in the valleys of the Lower Cauca, the 
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Su Joige, and SintL The States of BoUyar and Magdalena 
can produce at a good price a great part of the cotton 
required by Great Britain for its manu&ctnres. 

I particularly advise the Company to reserve a large 
portion of its title to lands (the greater part in fact)j and 
settle them later among the rich and fertile mountdns of 
the States of Antioquia and Tolima, in those of Ocana^ 
and the adjacent country (belonging to the industrious 
State of Saatander), and even on the eastern slopes of 
the Eastern Cordillera, east of Bogota where are found 
the sources of the magnificent Biver Meta, a tributary of 
the Orinoco. 

For the rest, it must be remembered in commencing 
colonization: 1st, that there is no preference of race or 
cadte in the country, all being on a perfect equality, and 
labour quite free ; 2d, that the various Indians and mixed 
races scattered over the lands of the States of Bolivar and 
Magdalena, recommended for colonization, are of strong 
and robust constitution, very well fitted to help the 
colonists in their labours of dearing and transport. These 
people are very hospitable, and though backward in civili- 
zation, and rather indolent (for their wants are very limited, 
the ground produc-es everything in profusion, and the 
capital and intelligence to employ them are wanting), 
yet they are of honourable and independent character, and 
well guided, might be made of great use. These people, 
gently and generously treated, would lend their help most 
willingly. It must not be forgotten, that by the laws and 
customs of the country, each district or village of natives 
has its lands belonging exclusively to itself, and it is of 
great moment not to injure in any way their present 
rights, or even preferences, in order to secure their good 
will and useful assistance and devotion. Good example 
will, in course of time, bring them easily into the way of 
European civilization. 

In short, then, the Company may expect the best results, 
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if^ being provided with the necessary funds, it begins by 

claiming from some 600 to 800,000 hectares of land in the 

region of the Sierra Nevada, and the adjacent coasts and 

valleys, having them previously well surveyed ; if it adopts 

a system of gradual colonization, as above described^ and 

if it takes care that its operations include various kinds of 

cultivation and working, according as the different nature 

of the ground shall require. 

Josfe M. Sampee. 
To J. D. PowLEs, Esq. 

Independently of the valuable information so clearly 
conveyed by Seiior Samper in the foregoing paper, 
and derived from his personal knowledge of his 
native country, the views enunciated therein as to the 
manner in which the settling the lands should be 
conducted, are such as must commend them to the 
careful attention of the parties to whom the manage* 
ment of the undertaking may be confided. 



The following is from Senor Bernal, Secretary to the 
Legation of New Granada in London : — 

[Translation.] 

London^ August 14^A, 186^. 

Dear Sir, — I will tell you in this letter the opinion you 
asked of me, and the reasons on which it is grounded ; 
leaving for the present any explanation on the map to a 
verbal conference. 

You were speaking of a Company being likely to be 
formed by the Bondholders of New Granada, to improve 
the waste lands granted them by the settlement of March 
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25^ 1861 ; and, above all^ of choosing the place for founding 
a colony. You will have to take into account the fertility 
of the soil, the goodness of the climate, the geographical 
position, the facility of communication, and the proximity 
of some villages, that should be able to oflfer their resources 
and hospitality to the first emigrants. The large valley of 
JChucurf, situated on the Magdalena, among the principal 
.villages of the State of Santander, completely fulfils all 
these conditions. Its forests^ centuries in age, are the 
first attraction which it offers^ for whatever wood is cut 
down to clear the land, is of immediate value^ whether 
intended for building or export. Mahogany, ebony, pali- 
sandra, and fibar can be sent to the markets ; and lignum- 
vitae, oak, and pine may be used there for houses. Then, 
when the soil is cleared and cultivated, what wealth might 
it not produce. The cotton is indigenous, and in such 
abundance that, were there now hands to gather it, the 
condition of the Manchester operatives might be somewhat 
alleviated. I do not know whether there is any advantage 
in the colour of the cotton; but there is some yellow, 
some rose-coloured, and some pale blue. Coffee grows 
wild, and is found in all parts, and sugar-cane yields in 
prolific quantity. The tobacco of Ambalema is not 
superior to that gathered in these valleys, nor is the wheat 
on the plains so productive as here; for it is a singular 
fact, that in this portion of country there are found all the 
temperatures and produce of the torrid zone. The Euro- 
pean may accustom himself gradually to the excessive 
temperatures, choosing what best suits him, from the 
spring climate of his own country to the heat of Senegal. 
And as one of the difficulties of emigration is the illness 
suffered on reaching our country, it is essential to consider 
how this may be obviated. 

Our coasts are very unhealthy, and if emigrants were to 
settle there, they would be attacked by fever. In no way 
would it be suitable for us to promote an enterprise which 
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must fail ; this would be greatly to our injurj, and tkerer. 
fore all risks should be set forth with the view of avoidiDg 
them. The greatest of all is residence in Santa Marta ; 
and this fftvonrs the idea of giving the preference to 
Chncari ; for being surrounded by the villages of Zapatoca» 
Yelaz, Socorro, Jiron, Bucaramanga, and Fie de Cuesta, 
those who should go first might settle in any one of these, 
and gradually penetrate further on, as their work required. 

When once a village is founded, it is easy to extend it ; 
and as a road has lately been opened between Zapatoca 
and Magdalena, there are to be found already in this part 
huts and plantations. If now some agricultural machines 
and implements could be brought here, the work of clearing 
and cultivating these lands would be a very simple matter ; 
making use of the people of Socorro, who are especially 
distinguished for their industrious and enterprising dis* 
position. These people might annst the undertaking most 
efficiently, fulfilling those offices to which Europeans are 
unaccustomed, and which they would find the most trouble^ 
some. The principal form of industry in the state of San- 
tander is spinning cotton ; but its inhabitants are also used 
to the cultivation of tobacco, coffee, cocoa, vanilla^ indigo, 
and sugar*cane ; all which produce is excellent here, but 
which yet might be improved by a better system of 
agriculture. In short, when about to found a colony it 
must be considered an advantage to meet with civilization 
and industrious and strong men to undertake the hard 
work. 

The climate of Ghucuri is not unhealthy ; that of Zapa- 
toca is magnificent. Emigration might be planted here, 
and then extended, as I have said, in proportion as the 
lands are cleared, dwellings built, and crops sown, and the 
air at once improved. If this system were carried out, 
hardly any one would suffer from illness ; and, at the end 
of a few years, there would be an emporium in this colony. 

Its situation on the Magdalena, and road to the interior, 
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offer an easy exit for exportable produce, and that con- 
sumed in the country. Honey, brandy, sugar, maize, rice ^ 
and panela, would find a market in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and all other articles in Europe. 

If it wei'e wished to set up steam-engines here,, as in 
Havanah, coal is most abundant. 

I will not stop to speak of the importance of this under- 
taking, as regards the country in which it is to be de- 
veloped; for all know its geographical situation, which 
Caldas thus described :— 

*^ The geographical position of New Granada seems to 
have destined her for the commerce of the universe. 
Situated on the Line^ at equal distances from Mexico and 
California on the north, and from Chili and Patagonia on 
the south, it occupies the centre of the new continent. To 
the right, it possesses all the wealth of the north, to the 
left all the produce of the south, of America, . With 
ports on the Pacific and Atlantic, in the midst qf a vast 
expanse of sea, it may extend its mercantile speculations 
from east to west. Better situated than Tyre and Alex- 
andria, it can collect within its borders the perfumes of 
Asia, the ivory of Africa, the industry of Europe, the furs 
of the north, the whale of the south, and whatever produce 
is to be found on the surface of the globe. Indeed, it 
appears to me that this fortunate colony gathers, with one 
hand, the produce of the hemisphere where reigns the 
bear,, and with the other, that of the opposite pne. It 
appears to me that she is connected with all nations, and 
that she brings to the Poles the produce of the Equator, 
and to the Equator the produce of the Poles. Let us be 
convinced that there is not in the Old or New World a better 
situation than New Granada — now the United States of 
Colombia. Let us not be 'dazzled with the wealth of 
Mexico and the silver of Potosi. There is nothins: to 
make us envy these vaunted regions. Our Andes are as 
rich as theirs, and the place which we occupy is the first/' 
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Peru^ inclosed in a barren tract on the Pacific coast ; 
Mexico, better situated, on the confines of the torrid and 
temperate zones ; can they compete with us in the prodi- 
gious number of our rivers, those canals cut by the hand 
of nature, over which some day our wealth shall pass from 
the centre to the extremities? Buenos Ayres, Brazil, 
Guiana, Caracas, the independent provinces of the north, 
Canada, &c. cannot come southwards without running the 
risk of the Magall&nes, nor eastwards without passing the 
most southern cape of Africa, so much feared by sailors. 

New Granada can send her ships to China and to 
£urope, to Greenland and Kamschatka, without ap- 
proaching any of these dangerous points, so disturbing to 
the commerce of nations. Such is our situation, and such 
the relations we bear towards all the nations of the earth. 
It is clear that in such a country an undertaking for colo- 
nization could not be unfruitful ; and that with capital and 
labour a degree of wealth equalling the United States 
might soon be obtained. This is the opinion of our 
Government, and, therefore, it will lose no time in attract- 
ing population to our soil. If the bondholders of lands 
would but be convinced that, even setting aside their right 
to these lands, it would be a brilliant speculation to under- 
take the cultivation of them, they would put their shoulder 
to the wheel without delay, and the result would prove 
the importance. 

There is such an abundance of money in Europe, and 
especially here, that it may be had for two per cent. ; 
circulation must be sought in other parts, and one point is 
now indicated. Cuba yields vast funds to Spain, and a 
colony in the spot which I propose, would produce the 
same results. 

I remain, &c. 

Luis Bernal. 

J. D. PowLEs, Esq. 
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There is nothing to apprehend from the detention 
of newly arrived settlers on the coast, from the fact 
of there being constant communication by steamers — 
from the coast to 700 miles in the interior — by the 
River Magdalena. 



In order to obtain particulars of the lands belong- 
ing to the State throughout the Republic, Mr. Birchall, 
acting as Agent of the Committee of Bondholders, 
was requested to apply to the Government for in- 
formation thereon, which is contained in the following 
communication from the Secretary of Finance to 
Mr. Birchall. 

[Teanslation.] 

Secretary of Finance^ United States of Colombia, 
Bogotdy February 1, 1862. 

I HAVE the pleasure to send you the accompanying 
Report, prepared purposely by the Chorographic Commis- 
sion, for the. service of the Committee of Spanish- American 
Bondholders resident in London. 

I think it advisable, for greater security, that it be sent 
to its destination through yourself; and I take the liberty 
of requesting you, on this account, to transmit it to Mr. 
PowLES by the first opportunity. 

I remain, &c. 
(Signed) R. Nunez, 

Secretary of Finance. 
To Mr. H. Birchall. 
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CHOROGEAPHIC COMMISSION. 

Bogota, Jan, 30, 1862. 
Sir, 

In reply to your note of 22d instant, in the section of 
Administration, branch of General Affairs, No. 39, I hand 
you herewith the Report you demanded of me. It is as 
concise and clear as you desire ; for although the point is 
in itself very extensive and important, I believe what 
is set forth will suffice, in order that a complete idea may 
be formed by those whom it may interest in London, of 
the riches, extent, and favourable condition of our waste 
lands, which are perhaps the most valuable property of 
the Republic. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) F. Perez. 

To the Secretary of Finance. 

[Enclosure in the Foreggin.] 

waste lands of the united states of colombia. 

All the States which now form the Colombian Union 
(former Granadian Confederation) have large tracts of 
waste land, whose extent, conditions, and property we 
proceed to state. 

ANTIOQUIA. 

This State, situated in the centre of the Republic, and 
consequently without coast line on either of the great 
oceans of the world, contains 2,200,000 hectares (220 
square myriam^tres) of waste lands, composed for the greater 
part of plains and wooded hills, as there are not in the 
State any desert table lands, and the high mountain tracts, 
low lands subject to inundation, swamps, lakes, and islands, 
do not amount to 50,000 hectares, a portion infinitely 
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small compared with the rest of the waste lands available 
for the uses of ordinary life. Traversed as this State is 
by two of the chains of the Andes, the Central and the 
Western, it contains all possible climates, from burning 
valleys to frozen peaks, and can support all races, and at 
the same time is adapted to every species of cultivation. 
Its climate is moreover generally healthy. The soil of 
this State is in a high degree auriferous, and its mines 
of every kind constitute the principal riches of its inha* 
bitants. There are besides in abundance, timber for ship- 
building, valuable furniture-woods, balsams, resins, Jesuit's^ 
bark of various kinds, sarsaparilla, &c. The cereals, 
especially maize, are cultivated in abundance. 



BOLIVAB. 

The data which can be given regarding this State, as 
well as of the State of Magdalena, are wanting in precision, 
because the Chorographic Conimission has not yet ex- 
amined those territories. We shall speak of them there- 
fore only by approximation. 

According to the most reliable geographers, the State 
of Bolivar contains 5,700,000 hectares of surface, of which 
at least 4,000,000 are waste, inasmuch as the population is 
concentrated only upon the Atlantic coast and the banks 
of the Magdalena, the interior of the State remaining 
almost deserted. 

This country is chiefly plain, and consequently in a hot 
climate, but notwithstanding places are not wanting which 
enjoy a moderate temperature. Gold is found in several 
districts, silver and precious stones ; the fertility of the 
State is considerable, and cocoa, sugar-cane, rice, and the 
general productions of tropical climates are cultivated. 
The vast plains and fertile prairies of the State abound in 
rich pastures for the breeding of cattle. Cotton would be 
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cultivated in this State with great euccess^ for there are 
woodlands of good quality. 

The rivers^ marshes, and canals greatly facilitate the 
internal navigation and communication with the sea. 

BOYACA. 

This State contains 10,000,000 hectares of waste lands. 
Of these the greater part (79000,000) are plains, or prairies, 
with little forest, and are situated in the great eastern 
region, between the affluents of the Meta, a tributary of 
the Orinoco. 

In these lands are found abundance of timber, furniture, 
and dyewoods, an infinity of precious resins, and many 
useful plants. There are climates of every kind, and all 
descriptions of fruit can be cultivated. The plains are 
well adapted to the breeding of cattle on a large scale. 

In the department of minerals are found emeralds, 
amethysts, copper, iron, lead, amber, rock-salt, gold, &c. 

CAUCA. 

This is the most extensive State of the whole Union. 
It possesses 57 to 58,000,000. of hectares of waste land. 
The greater part of this immense extent (50,000,000) is 
in the territory of Caqueti, in the fertile basin of the 
Amazon. The vegetable wealth of that basin appears to 
have no known rival in the world. In these tracts are 
found jesuit's-bark of the best quality, and cotton, 
cocoa, plantain, rice, coffee, and every description of grain 
and fruit. There is, besides, gold in the same abundance 
and of the same quality as in California and Antioquia ; 
also, platina, copper, iron, &c. There are all possible 
climates in this State. 

CUNDINAMAECA. 

The waste lands of this State extend to 18,000,000 of 
hectares, and even more, composed of plains, hills, forests, 
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table lands, &c. ; for the mountainous districts, bogs, 
and lakes occupy an extent comparatively inconsiderable. 
This State being composed of lofty ranges, whose cold 
summits pass at more than one point the region of snow ; 
of profound valleys, covered with grasses ; of cold plains 
and hill-sides, clothed with woods ; it naturally possesses 
all the climates of the world, adapted to the settlement 
and prosperous development of all races of men, from the 
sons of Guinea to those of the North of Europe. 

In the branch of mining, the State possesses rock-salt 
in inexhaustible quantity, iron, gold, silver, pit-coal, &c« 

With respect to dye-stuffs, timber, and precious plants, 
the enumeration of the kinds would be prolix, and is 
therefore omitted. 

MAGDALENA. 

As has been already mentioned (Bolivar), the Choro- 
graphic Commission has not visited this State, but the 
waste lands may well be estimated approximately at 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 hectares, much of them being 
situated on the Atlantic coast, and along the course of 
the important river Magdalena. The lands consist of 
beautiful plains and elevated ranges, amongst which latter 
is conspicuous the Sierra Nevada^ whose brilliant peaks 
are visible from 120 miles out at sea. 

In this State are found mines of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, which are, however, not worked. On 
the coast are rich pearl fisheries, and fine coral is found. 
Bay-salt is produced on the coast. 

The woods provide Brazil wood, fustic, dividivi, and 
many kinds of excellent timber. The soil is suitable for 
tobacco cultivation, for sugar-cane, maize, plantains, rice, 
and especially for cotton. 

The climate is for the most part hot; but there are, 
notwithstanding, medium temperatures at the foot and on 
the slopes of the mountains. 
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PANAMA. 

. This State, the best situated of any in the Union, as it 
possesses an immense sea-coast upon both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, has above 4,650,000 hectares of waste 
lands. The climate of the State is hot and healthy in 
some parts, in others cold and healthy, and in others (the 
fewest) damp and rather unhealthy : but in general more 
healthy than Algeria and other parts of the African coast 
upon the Mediterranean. 

The soil of the State is very metalliferous^ and there 
are fisheries on the coast of valuable pearls, tortoise-shells, 
&c. There are many favourable spots for the cultivation of 
cotton on a large scale, and the same may be said of cocoa 
{Theobroma cacao), sugar-cane, coffee, &c. Dye-woods 
abound, as well as timber for ship-building and furniture 
work, resins, officinal plants. 

Most advantageous points exist on both oceans for the 
establishment of commercial ports, and lands filled with 
natural riches, which will double in value the day that 
the inter-oceanic canal shall be opened to give passage to 
the productions of Europe, Africa, and America, towards 
Asia and Oceania, and the reverse. 

SANTANDEE. 

This State has more than 2,500,000 hectares of waste 
lands, with every description of soil, in hot, temperate, and 
cold climates. Amongst the natural productions are iron, 
copper, lead, and asphalte ; vegetable ivory, indigo, cochi- 
neal, medicinal plants, and timber of every kind. Maize, 
sugar-cane, wheat, potatoes, barley, rice, aniseed, cotton, 
tobacco, and many fruits are cultivated in abundance. 

Cattle breeding is pursued very successfully. 

TOLIMA. . 

This State has 1,160,000 hectares of waste lands, for 
the most part diversified in hill and plain, and in healthy 
climates, hot, temperate, and cold. 
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In respect of mineral wealth, it is, perhaps', the richest 
in the Union ; its principal articles in this kingdom are, 
gold, silver, copper, amethyst?, jet, jasper, asphalt, pit-coal, 
rock crystal, salt, &c. &c. Timber is abundant, as are 
resins, medicinal plants, and fruits. Much cocoa, noted 
cinchona bark, maize, sugar-cane, and cotton are produced, 
and, above all, tobacco, a plant of large consumption, not 
only in the country but also abroad. The pastures of 
Tolima are excellent for homed cattle and mules. 

TO RECAPITULATE: 

The united States of Colombia have at their disposal 
106,210,000 hectares of waste land, not only habitable by 
all the races of the world, but also rich in mineral and 
vegetable productions, and capable of maintaining and 
multiplying, with great success, all kinds of cattle ; and 
with a long and advantageously circumstanced seaboard, 
on both the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans.. 

In these immense and fruitful regions population alone 
is wanting ; all the rest they themselves include. 

F. Pebez. 



It is necessary to state here, in reference to the 
title, " United States of Colombia/' that the Govern- 
ment has, within the last twelve months, adopted this 
title for the Republic, in the place of its former title ; 
but as the country is best known in Europe, by the 
name of New Granada, that denomination has been 
adhered to in this work. 



Mr. John May, Civil Engineer, residing in Bogota, 
having some years since had his attention directed 

H 
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towards the lands of New Granada, has, at the request 
of Mr. Birchall, prepared the following : — 

EEPOET ON THE SIEERA NEVADA OF 

SANTA MAETA. 

Bogotay 26<A Marchy 1862. 
To Henry Birchall, Esq., Bogota. 

A few years ago, in the course of my business as a 
topographical and civil engineer, T had occasion to make 
some explorations in the vicinity of the Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Marta, in the Republic of New Grranada, and was 
BO struck with the beauty and fertility of that district, 
and its fitness for the reception of European emigrants, 
that I took steps to give publicity to the subject, and 
immediately received offers of support from a number of 
the most influential merchants and capitalists in this 
country: circumstances, however, which it is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate here, obliged me to defer the matter 
for a time, and indeed I might have laid it aside alto- 
gether, had it not been for the conversation we had a few 
weeks ago, in which we both came to the conclusion, that 
the project might suit the Committee, and that at all 
events it would be advisable to make them acquainted 
with the particulars. 

It is my purpose, therefore, in the present communica- 
tion, to direct your attention and that of the Committee 
to the capital seat of the Tayrona Indians, situated in the 
midst of the above-named mountains. This nation, now 
extinct, at a date anterior to the arrival of the Spaniards, 
was one of the most powerful on this continent, and 
extended its authority to the utmost limits of the northern 
portion of South America, including the Isthmus of 
Panama. At the time of the Conquest, they still existed 
and retained considerable influence over many tribes: 
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almost always victorious over the Spaoiards, whom^ oil 
repeated occasions, they vanquished in pitched battles. 
They disappeared so secretly that no historian can be found 
who has recorded the event. • Their territory, thus unac- 
countably left vacant, is perhaps, without any exception 
whatever, the most favourably situated in all South 
America for European emigrants, on account of its mineral 
wealth, cold climate, and proximity to the sea, to say 
nothing of the fertility of the soil, which either produces, 
or is capable of producing, every tree, -plant, and herb, 
common to the frigid or torrid zone. Having already 
served to maintain one nation, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to possess all the necessary requisites for the 
establishment of another. I shall proceed to show, more- 
over, that the custom of burying with the dead, their 
ornaments and jewels, was practised by the Tayronas, and 
that the country must be full of cemeteries yet untouched, 
together with mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, emeralds, 
and the most precious marbles. 

Before entering further into the subject, it may perhaps 
be right for me to premise, that the facts I am about to 
adduce are based partly upon my own personal observa- 
tion, but are chiefly derived from the reports of travellers, 
and the works of Spanish historians : the latter were fre- 
quently government ofEcials, charged with the preserva- 
tion of the records and traditions of the nation. I attach 
great importance to the statements of these writers, and 
as a proof of their reliableness and accuracy, it must be 
remembered that the existence of the vegetable and 
mineral riches of California was announced by them up- 
wards of three hundred years ago. This notice was disre- 
garded by the speculators of Europe, notwithstanding the 
well-authenticated fact that Heman Cortez received it from 
the Emperor Montezuma, with whom he was in daily and 
confidential intercourse. In the year 1538 the correctness 
of this intelligence was confirmed by Franz Marcos de Niza, 
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a Franciscan friar^ who had just returned from a journey he 
made upwards of two hundred leagues north of Culiacan, 
situated on the west coast of North America, in about 
latitude 25° N. The city t>f Mexico was startled on re- 
ceiving news of such transcendent importance, and Cortez 
and the Viceroy ^^^uotil then at variance, became reconciled, 
and determined upon invading California. The enterprises 
they set on foot, and many others which followed, miscarried, 
but we now know that the report which gave rise to them 
was true. It *also appears (among innumerable other 
proofs .which might be cited), from a royal cedula issued 
by Philip the Third, dated 19th August, 1606, that the 
Spanish Government knew all about the gold of California 
and Oregon. In fact, the discoveries which have been 
made in North America within the last fourteen years, 
constitute a general proof of the exactness of many appa- 
rently incredible rumours that are dispersed throughout 
the works of the historians of the Conquest. 

The territory of the Tayronas is a mountainous valley, 
bounded on all sides by ridges covered with perpetual 
snow, which rank among the highest in the world, being, 
according to a measurement made by me, 23,779 feet 
above the level of the sea. The only port is Santa Marta, 
or perhaps one or two inlets at the mouths of rivers east 
of that city, and not far from it. The interior of the 
valley has never been visited by any modem traveller, 
and is unknown even^ to the Indians who dwell on the 
' outer sides and slopes of the ridges which encircle it ; but 
it fortunately happens, that the records left by the Spanish 
discoverers, who traversed the valley in every direction, are 
most minute, as to its character and conformation. They 
describe the country as rugged and mountainous, densely 
populated, full of large towns and villages, and abounding 
in mines, which they were unable to work on account of 
the fierce resistance made by .the Indians. In the ceme- 
teries they found gold ornaments, and vast treasures were 
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obtained in this way :. the la/ad wai Jughiy (>ultivat«di and 
produced^ according to the elevatiun, wheat, barley, Indian 
oorn^ potatoes, cocoa, rice> onions, coffee, apples, plantains, 
yuca, &o. as in the present day : the forests contain^ cedars 
rivalling those of Lebanon,— sonae on the hai^iks of the 
river Frio being mentioned so thick, that eight, men holding 
each other by the hands coiild not encircle the. trunk of one 
of them. Such is the variety of heavy and valuable timber, 
that it would . occupy too much, space to .enumerate the 
names; but caoutchouc, mahogaiiy,, and ebony (ore included 
in the list, as well as. quipa aud eight species of palm. 
Entire districts are covered with the, bush which produces 
vegetable wax. The rivers are torrents, and in time of 
floods serve to float the largest 1(^ down to the sea-shore, 
where they can be secured. . There are forests of the 
aquacate or alligator pear, a nutritious and agreeable food 
both for men; and beasts, and wild. apples. I found coffee- 
plants and ginger growing wild on an old plantation, and 
vast numbers of trees producing black cherries;, this fruit, 
and anothei: called narices, is the favourite food of in- 
numerable black turkeys, crested like a peacock, found in 
these woods. 

The animals are mostly the same as in.. other parts of 
New Granada, and consist of several kinds of. bears, wild 
boars, which wander in droves, dantas, tigers, sloths, deer 
of several species, sahinos, and monkeys, some being pecu- 
liar to the district. The marimundo is: a singular kind of 
monkey, remarkable for its intelligence ; the writers speak 
of a bear with a mane and tail like a horse ; and white 
deer are seen in the more elevated regions. The fisheries 
of the coast, and particularly of the t>ienagas or lagoons, 
are productive; prawns are caught in great quantities, 
and after being boiled and dried in the sun, are sent to all 
parts of the Republic for sale. The rivers of the Sierra 
are said to contain no fish ; but this statement, which may 
be true of spme streams and not of others, requires con- 
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firmation, and can only apply to the interior. Before the 
introduction of sheep and cattle by the Spaniards, the 
fisheries constituted the principal sustenance of the popu- 
lation, but at present the Indians have good beef, and 
mutton of exquisite flavour. 

The quantity of gold and emeralds obtained by the 
Spaniards from the Indians of New Granada, far exceeded 
anything that Pizarro extorted from the Peruvians, but 
the territory of the Sierra Nevada is always mentioned 
by the historians as containing more riches than any other 
part of the country. The mountain of Gampal is said to 
abound in valuable minerals, and on the bank of a brook, 
called Camperucho, are two mines, one of silver and the 
other of emeralds, formerly owned and worked by a lady, 
named Donna Manuela Manuaceli. When the site of 
Pueblo Nuevo was changed, on. account of the incursions 
of the Chimilas, these mines were abandoned and lost, but 
might no doubt be easily re-discovered. The mountains of 
the Sierra abound in quarries of jaspar and porphyritic 
marbles, and vast tracts of bituminous coal lie on each 
side of the Cesdr river, where the seams crop out on the 
surface of the ground, and have been traced high up in 
the Cordillera. The Ces&r is navigable for bongos and 
small steamboats, to El Paso, on the Ariguani, some sixty 
or seventy miles from Banco on the Magdalena. The 
plains through which the Cesar flows are unhealthy near 
the mouth, and unsuitable for Europeans, but the coal 
mines might be worked by natives, as in other parts, and 
they like the occupation. 

According tg some writers, the Tayronas understood 
the art of smelting certain metals, and remains of their 
foundries have been seen in several places. The orna- 
ments they wore were of gold, and coarsely executed ; but 
strangely enough, even at the present day, figures of 
reptiles, made of debased gold, are dug up near Santa 
Marta, and particularly Bonda, worked with the most 
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exquisite minuteness and skill. The same excellent work- 
manship has been noticed in the images recently discovered 
in an ancient cemetery in Chiriqui ; and perhaps this coin- 
cidence may be regarded as a confirmation of the tradition 
that the dominion of the Tayronas, or some other nation 
of even remoter antiquity, once extended from the Sierra 
Nevada to the Isthmus of Panama. The Spaniards ob- 
tained gold ornaments from the cemetery of Turbaco alone, 
to the amount of 1,000,000* of dollars, and from other 
places they got still more. 

All the Spanish writers (and many of them were eye- 
witnesses' of the scenes they describe) concur in stating 
that the spectacle presented by an army of Tayrona In- 
dians, dniwn ap in battle array, was one of the most beau- 
tiful and imposing in the world : the warriors wore circles 
of gold on their heads, adorned with plumes of feathers, 
besides necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, noselets, and a kind 
of plate or gorges hung to the breast, called a chagnal. 
They used slings, and were incomparable archers, and shot 
poisoned arrows, whose slightest scratch caused inevitable 
death ; they rolled down rocks and stones from heights of 
thousands of feet upon their enemies; in close combat 
they fought with darts and maces; their bows were 
roughly made, perhaps on account of being got out of split 
timber, but celebrated for elasticity and strength. The 
women were arrayed with the same splendour as the men, 
and handled the bow with equal dexterity ; during the 
battle they were generally concealed, but when hard 
pressed, or the occasion urged, they took part in the fight, 
and shared the fate of their brothers and husbands. 

The Tayronas wore cotton garments, and had amongst 
them pedlars or traders ; they had also weavers, carpenters, 
and other artificers, and lapidaries, who worked in precious 
stones, particularly in a kind which resembled, when cut 
and polished, sections of the blood, liver, and kidneys of 
animals ; and the paved roads which still exist, and cross 
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their territory in every direction, are additional evidences 
of their ingenuity and power. 

These roads may be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Masinga ; and my attention was first directed to them by 
Captain W. B. Doyle, H.B.M. Consul at Santa Marta, in 
the year 1856. They may be divided into four classes, 
respectively two, four, six, and eight feet wide. The 
hills are ascended by means of steps.; the widest road is 
made of granite blocks, and the others of large slabs of 
the same material split from the rock. When the soi], 
from being hard or gravelly, renders paving unnecessary, 
the termination of the paved way is often indicated by 
two upright granite posts. The roads, in parts, are as 
perfect as when first laid down ; in other places, the stones 
have become displaced or hidden by the encroachments of 
the forests. The principal road is exactly similar in con- 
struction to the one across the Isthmus of Panama, which 
1 inspected in the year 1849, being then engaged in 
making explorations for the Panama Railroad Company. 
I have met with no writer who mentions these roads ex- 
cept Castellanos : he remarks that the precipices support- 
ing the table lands in the interior were ascended by steps 
made of slabs laid with singular art. In the event of the 
country being again settled, these communications could 
be easily restored. 

The houses of the Tayronas, although thatched, were 
often elegantly designed and of great size, especial care being 
taken to secure good foundations. In the city of Tarionica, 
the residence of the Naoma (King), the plaza * was of a 
triangular form ; each side was about one hundred yards 
long, and the middle was paved with slabs, which pro- 
bably remain to this day, and may serve to identify the 
site. The rivers were crossed by means of vines tied to 
trees on each bank, over which the passenger was hauled 
in a basket, as at present practised in many parts of New 
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Granada. The slabs of which the roads are made are un- 
worn, and seem to be comparatively new; but the granite 
boulders lying scattered about by their sides are com- 
pletely rotten with age and exposure, and crumble into 
dust on being struck sharply with the foot. Of this dis- 
integrated granite, which contains so much yellow mica 
that it almost looks like brass, the soil of the country 
about Santa Marta is chiefly composed. 

The names of many cities have been preserved by some 
historians. The capital was Pocigueyca, situated near the 
river Frio, seven leagues from Santa Marta. Between these 
two cities there is a valley called Goto ; the neighbour- 
hood is volcanic. The position of Pocigueyca may be 
deduced from the following narrative : — In the year 1530, 
the Adelantado, Don Garcia de Lerma^ determined to 
invade the country of the Tayronas ; he made peace, and 
entered into an alliance with the tribes around Santa 
Marta ; the Bondas gave him 600 archers, and the Dur* 
cinos nearly as many* On arriving in front of Pocigueyca 
the Indian auxiliaries were either afraid, or pretended to 
be afraid, to ascend the hill to ^nvest the city, and De 
Lerma was obliged, in consequence, to draw up his army, 
which included a large body of cavalry, on level ground ; 
be burned a town, ravaged the country, and returned to 
Santa Marta. Immediately afterwards he sent a force of 
300 men, who left the city in the evening and reached by 
daybreak the foot of the ridge upon which the Indian capital 
was built. The Spaniards, as usual, were worsted in this 
expedition ; but we learn from the account, that Pocigueyca 
was certainly not more than seven leagues from Santa 
Marta, that a kind of hollow plain existed, together with a 
road practicable for cavalry. From an account of another 
defeat the Spaniards sustained in 1551, it appears that this 
route passed through the village of Gaira, a delightful 
spot, near the sea, and now used as a watering-place. 
The other principal cities were Sinanguey, Origueca, 

I 
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Aguaringa) Mongen, and Cmcorona, whose rains might be 
traced; and their sites would probably be the best that 
could be selected for the establishment of new towns and 
Tillages. 

The first governors of Santa Marta made many attempts 
to subdue the Tayronas. Bastidas was tolerably successful 
in a pecuniary point of view, but lost his life in consequence 
of a dispute which arose between him and his followers, 
about the division of the plunder. His successor, Palomino, 
managed to conciliate the friendship of the Indians, who 
admired his valour; but Vadello, Garcia de Lerma, and 
afterwards Pedro Fernandez de Lugo and others, treated 
them with extreme severity : they were hunted with blood- 
hounds, and, when caught alive, were sold into slavery, to 
be worked to death in the mines of Hispaniola. Irritated 
by such barbarity, the Indians turned upon their oppres- 
sors, and waged against them a war of extermination. 
The Tayronas impaled and scalped the faces of the 
prisoners who fell into their hands, and the Chimilas 
devoured their flesh with many hideous ceremonies expres- 
sive of hatred, and converted their bones into flutes and 
their skulls into drinking bowls. The contemporary 
writers speak with horror of this desolating war, in the 
course of which all the new cities founded by the 
Spaniards, on the coast and in the Valle Dupar, were 
destroyed ; neither the Tayronas nor the Chimilas could 
be conquered, and the conflict appears rather to have died 
away gradually than to have ever been formally termi- 
nated, leaving the aggressors too much terrified to think 
any more of occupying a territory defended by its owners 
with such inflexible tenacity. To this day the city of 
Santa Marta is regarded with aversion by the neighbouring 
tribes, and maintains its isolated position with respect to 
the interior. 

The Chimilas yet remain, as of old ; they are agricul- 
turists, and many own large cattle estates. The Bondas, 
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once a powerful tribe, still reside in their ancient capltal| 
near Santa» and subsist by the manufacture of pottery, I 
once took a small party of these Indians about seven 
leagues into the interior, but not beyond their own 
boundary, which I was told they would never pass. The 
lapse of three centuries has scarcely changed their 
character: they are drunken, good-humoured, desperate 
savages; they never travel without a musket on their 
shoulder, which weapon, amongst them at least, appears to 
have superseded the bow and poisoned arrow. The last 
Gazique of Masinga, an old man, eighty years of age, and 
bearing a captain's commission in the service of the King 
of Spain, was killed by a revolutionary general, called 
Carmona, who was in his turn slain by the Indians of the 
Cienaga, in a brawl, occasioned by his own violence, and 
after he had resided among them for years. The Amacos, 
a gentle and inoffensive race, live in towns, situated in the 
elevated parts of the Sierra, connected by good roads. 
The name of these Indians signifies ^* hidden gold,'' and 
with them are supposed to be deposited the secrets of the 
frozen and mysterious region they inhabit, which their 
soothsayers, under threats of instant death, forbade them 
ever to divulge. It is said they will guide no man into the 
interior, and it is certain that all the Indians of the Sierra 
regard with religious awe the abode of their former 
masters. Any person conversant with the history of New 
Granada will remember that many of the tribes, despairing 
of being able to resist the Spaniards, determined to hide 
their valuables, and seek refuge in the forests, from the 
fury of their persecutors ; these treasures were deposited 
in caves, or thrown into lakes ; and there are not wanting 
persons of wealth and intelligence, at the present day, who 
have made, and are still making, considerable and not 
unprofitable explorations upon the faith of traditions. 

Cemeteries, like those of Chiriqui and Turbaco, un- 
doubtedly exist in the Sierra Nevada; every line of its 
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history renders the supposition more than probable ; each 
city and village had its bury ing-placc ; and the custom of 
interring with the dead, the property they possessed when 
living, prevailed all over the coast. Were it not for the 
recent discoveries in Chiriqui, we might be almost justified 
in regarding as fabulous, the stories told about the wealth 
found by Pedro de Heredia and his followers in Sinu, 
near Carthagena, where gold, to the value of 30,000 and 
60,000 ducats, was occasionally extracted from a single 
tomb. The Spaniards never had, to the last hour of their 
dominion in New Granada, an opportunity of plundering 
the graves in the interior of the Sierra, and the present 
generation, harassed by continual revolutions, has for- 
gotten all about the matter. Castellanos, whose veracity, 
when he speaks of what he himself witnessed or knew, is 
unimpeachable, distinctly states, that the only ones opened 
in his time, in the province of Santa Marta, were in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital. Garcia de Lerma for- 
bade any cemeteries to be touched without his express 
licence, and many persons who attempted to evade the 
decree were waylaid and murdered by the Indians. Some 
sepulchres are described as having been considerable sub- 
terranean structures ; those of the Naomas or Kings do 
not appear to have ever been discovered ; they must con- 
sequently remain, together with the mines from which the 
gold they contain was obtained ; and the richness of these 
mines may be inferred from the fact, that all the Indians 
of the Sierra possessed gold in more or less abundance, 
which they collected during their lifetime, for the custom 
above mentioned would naturally have precluded its 
being inherited from their ancestors. 

The name of the Tayronas signifies a forge. The pre- 
cise time of their disappearance is unknown. Castellanos 
says, that the Spaniards observed, when Francisco de 
"Castro, in 1571, traversed the Sierra in every direction, 
they no longer presented themselves in such numbers as 
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on former occasions, and appeared to have greatjy declined 
in power. Herrera states^ that, in his day, not a single 
Tayrona had been seen or heard of for sixty years. 
There is a faint probability that these once formidable 
Indians^ persecuted not only by the Spaniards, but also 
about the same time by the Portuguese, on the side of 
Maracaibo, gradually withdrew to the adjoining mountains 
of Ocana, where they would have found a country and 
climate similar to their own; and this idea is rendered 
plausible by a report, that, on the borders of a lake, said 
to form the common source of the Cesar and Hacha 
rivers, two golden images were kept, which were objects 
of adoration to all the tribes of the Sierra Nevada, and of 
such sanctity, that even the sick and dying were not 
exempted from making the customary pilgrimage, being 
carried thither in hammocks by their friends. One of 
these idols was about the size ^of a boy, and the other 
smaller* Sir Walter Kaleigh heard, from the Indians of 
Ocana, of an El Dorado where a golden image was pre- 
served. I am aware that it is now generally supposed that 
the El Dorado was the cazique of a territory, who w&s 
accustomed to powder his garments with gold dust ; but I 
suspect the real El Dorado understood and sought for, was 
a country abounding in gold, where a golden image was 
worshipped. Sir Walter, like Heman Cortez with respect 
to California, and Yasco Nunez de Balboa and Garcia de 
Lerma with respect to Peru and the Tayrona, was firmly 
convinced of the correctness of the information he had 
picked up, but could never discover the exact locality 
meant, which may have been the Sierra Nevada ; and it is 
just possible that his informants were fugitive Taronas. 
Rafael Doie, my Indian guide, in 1856, told me, that, at 
Marocaso, two days' journey from El Kosario, the two 
images above referred to are still preserved arid worshipped 
by the Amacos. 

Whatever, however, may have been the fate of many of 
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the tribes which formerly peopled the Sierra Nevada, most 
of those that remain are now nnited under one government, 
and are becoming blended into one homogeneous nation. 
It is true this consolidation is not yet entirely consum- 
mated ; but all the inhabitants, except the Chimalas and 
Amacos, call themselves New Granadians ; and, in spite of 
ancient feuds and local disputes and jealousies, so far 
from opposing the colonization of the country, would aid 
such an enterprise to the utmost of their power, and take 
part in it. Many of them have ceased to be Indians in 
their habits, and are highly civilized and hospitable people ; 
even the Chimilas, who stand rather apart from the rest of 
the world, are deeply interested in the success of a projecl 
which would increase the value of their estates, and furnish 
the poorer classes among them with work, for which they 
would be well paid. I feel quite satisfied that the 
announcement of the Committee^s intention to occupy the 
vacant lands would be received with the utmost satisfaction 
by the surrounding population. 

The scenery of the Sierra Nevada is extremely pic- 
turesque, and partakes of a volcanic character. In some 
respects it may resemble that of Switzerland ; but moun- 
tains like Mont Blanc shrink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the stupendous Cordillera which rises abruptly 
from the sea, a few leagues east of Santa Marta, capped, 
although almost under the equator, with snow and ice for 
nearly one half its elevation. The main summit of the 
Sierra is a small inclined plane, of an oval form, studded 
round the edge with little conical hills, which give it a 
fanciful resemblance to a diadem: it is, probably, the 
crater of an extinct or, perhaps, slumbering volcano, and 
constitutes a crowned and truly imperial commencement 
to the Andes. The view of the entrance to the Tayronas 
Valley is inexpressibly beautiful. The accompanying map 
I have made out from ancient charts: it is copied from an old 
water-colour drawing, almost obliterated, and by no means 
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does justice to the flcene«^the principal peak is either inr- 
correctly drawn or has changed its form since the sketch 
was taken. The pass behind the mountain in the fore- 
ground most be that of Rodrigo, otherwise called Origua^ 
and was the theatre of many desperate eombats between 
the Indians and the Spaniards ; it is described as one of 
the most tremendous defiles in the worid ; and at a short 
distance behind it is another, of aearcely less importance. 
These two passes lead to Oincorona, Taironaca, and the 
plains OS savanas of Bongay* 

The Tayrona is a land of deep and narrow valleys^ of 
chasms, and rocks, and glaciers. The centre of the territory 
is distinguished by a remarkable sugar-loaf mountain, 
without snow, but certainly not less than fifteen or dxteen 
thousand feet h%h. The rivers exhibit lofty cataracts, and 
the fords are few and excessively dangerous.. The variety 
and luxuriance of the vegetation is incredible* The lower 
districts are infested by serpents and tigers^ and the ph^ne 
of insects is intolerable ; but above a certain elevation 
these inconveniences disappear^ and no animals are found 
except such as a hunter would be del%hted to meet. On 
every side, may be seen the roads already mentioned, in- 
terrupted here and there by enormous trees, which have 
taken root amongst the stones ; and flights of steps, lead- 
ing to the sites of country houses, or villages and cities 
which no longer exist, and whose remains, intermixed with 
fragments of crucibles and broken pottery^ encumber the 
ground. The landscape has something in it of an awful 
and supernatural splendour: the summits of the &ozen 
mountains, when not shrouded in clouds, glitter and flash, 
and change colour in the sunshine ; and the silence which 
reigns around is unbroken, except on rare occasions by the 
fall of decayed trees, the muttering of thunder, or the roar 
of descending avalanches. 

The territory of the Sierra Nevada seems to me to 
combine every requisite that can be desired: the di* 
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mate^ soil, and temperature are unexceptionable; the 
roads are already made, and only require to be repaired ; 
proper sites for new cities, provided with conveniences 
suitable to each locality, are already prepared; and 
lines of steam-boats and sailing-vessels, communicating 
with all parts of the world, are established, and in active 
operation. The market for farm produce embraces the 
whole coast, where butter, potatoes, wheat, barley, onions, 
apples, beer, and cider are in great request, and command 
fabulous prices. The district is surrounded by a poor and 
friendly population, willing and able to work. It has a 
good port; and as soon as it becomes settled, and the 
lands are cleared and laid under cultivation, the Committee 
will find itself possessed, in addition to any senorial rights 
or estates it may reserve, of a property in mines adjacent 
to unlimited water-power, and town lots, which, by proper 
management, may be thrown into the hands of speculators 
in such enterprises, and become of incalculable value. 

Before the first settlers arrive, a piece of land must be 
cleared and sowed, and comfortable houses put up and gof 
ready for their reception. They must not be allowed to 
remain in "tierra caliente," but should be sent on in- 
stantly to their destination. The best site for a new 
town would probably be that of Pocigueyca, on the river 
Frio, the banks of which are said to be plains ; in tlie 
vicinity of this city the country was densely populated. 
The situation of Taironaca, on the Don Diego, must also 
be good ; but it is perhaps too far in the interior for imme- 
diate settlement. The Spaniards were enchanted with this 
place, and reluctantly abandoned it. No pains or expense 
ought to be spared to make a successful commencement; the 
settlers should be sent out in small parties, by degrees : they 
must be agriculturists, not too much prejudiced in favour 
of the system they may have been accustomed to follow, 
but sufficiently intelligent to study and improve the native 
methods of cultivation. Different soils require different 
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treatment, and European farmers^ however skilful they 
may be in the management of land in their own country, 
have a great deal to learn on establishing themselves 
abroad, and under the tropics, where the climates are uni- 
form all the year round. They will act safely by attempting 
nothing new at first ; their real knowledge will come into 
play afterwards, when they find out by experience how to 
apply it. The strictest regulations must be enforced with 
regard to temperance ; so assuredly fatal to new comers is 
the habit of hard drinking in these latitudes, that it would 
be almost advisable to insist upon the emigrants abstaining 
altogether from the use of alcoholic liquors ; at all events, 
they ought to be seriously cautioned on the subject; a 
drunkard in a new colony is not only useless, but a most 
intolerable nuisance. The lands of the Sierra Nevada 
are probably adapted for the cultivation of the vine, be- 
cause grapes (as well as many other fruits) grow wild in 
the woods, therefore persons should be sent out who under- 
stand practically this branch of agriculture. Good ordinary 
mechanics can be got in New Granada, and the Indians 
make excellent farm servants, provided they are fed. 

The immense plains which lie at the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada produce cotton spontaneously, indigo, and tobacco; 
the cacao has no equal in point of quality in the world. 
The estates of many of the richest inhabitants of Bogota 
are situated in *^ tierra caliente," and families there enjoy 
improved health by residing alternately in hot and cold 
climates. An inspection of the map of the New World will 
show, that supposing the climate of the Sierra to be such 
as I have represented it to be, it is the proper and natural 
place to begin the colonization of South America by 
Europeans. As before observed, it is the commencement 
of the Andes, and the territory which lays behind is of the 
same character and almost boundless in extent. The tem- 
perature of the Yalle Dupar is cold and mild, and beyond 
is the Cordillera of Ocafia, rich in mines and lands of 
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unsurpassed fertility. The proximity of this enchanting 
country to Europe, its romantic history, and fai>cinating 
traditions, would, on being truly and simply represented, 
constitute an irresistible attraction 'to European emigrants, 
especially at the present moment, when, on account of the 
civil war in the United States, they will seek to establish 
^themselves in other countries, where they can be secure 
from the enormous taxes and other burdens which must 
shortly weigh upon every branch of industry in that great 
and hitherto prosperous republic. 

John May, C.E. 



Mr. May has since, at the request of Mr. Birchall, 
proceeded from Bogota to Santa Marta, in order to 
prosecute further inquiries on the spot, and to report 
the same to the Land Committee. 

From the foregoing details, derived from parties 
who mostly speak on all points of importance from 
their own personal knowledge, it is evident that these 
lands possess vast capabilities of productiveness of 
articles in constant and increasing demand, both in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

These capabilities can only be developed and 
brought into action by the organization of an asso- 
ciated body for. that purpose, in the form of a Public 
Company, with, of course, limited liability. 

The object of such a Company would be — 

1. To improve all the resources already existing in 
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"the country by the aid of European skill, mechanical 
appliances and capital, and 

* 

2. To introduce gradually the aid of addition^ 
hands by immigration. 

The following article, extracted from the Daily 
News of Sept. 20th, 1861, contains some appropriate 
remarks on this head : — 



"The holders of New Granada Bonds appear to b^ 
taking a very sensible proceeding for the protection of 
their interests, in laying the foundation of measures for 
rendering available the large quantity of land conceded to 
them by the government of New Granada, in return for 
the great sacrifices made by them in the recent adjustment 
of the debt. They are doing this, by putting aaide a per 
centage out of the new 2 per cent. . Bonds, which they are 
receiving in discharge of arrears ; the same to be applied 
to the ' examination, selection and survey of the lands and 
rendering them of value,' under the direction of a com- 
mittee of ten members appointed by the Bondholders.* 
The parties so subscribing are to have * the preference of 
taking shares in the company to be formed for making 
available the lands of New Granada.' It is clear that, 
without some such organization as this, these lands would 
remain a dead letter. The following account of the agri-* 
cultural productions of New Granada, extracted from the 
' Gazetteer of the World,' published in 1856, may at this 
moment be interesting :— 

" ' Productions. — The forests of New Granada are rich 

* The 9»mQ0.pf ih^ Conunittee are^-pJoHN Field,. Esq., Isidob Ger- 
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in dyewoods and cabinet woods. Cinchomiy or Peniyian 
bark, is collected near the sources of the Magdalena and 
the Cauca. The famed balsam of Tolu is so called from 
a village in the neighbourhood of Cartagena. The best 
cochineal is from the banks of the Sogamozo. The great 
variety of soil and climate renders the culture of both' 
tropical as well as northern staples practicable. Coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, indigo, sugar, and tobacco, flourish in the 
savannas east of the Andes, and are considered as articles 
of export; the grain and nutritious roots known in the 
West Indies as ground-provisions, are produced only in 
sufficient quantities for home consumption. Maize is 
grown everywhere, and when ripe is pounded in wooden 
mortal's into a coarse meal, there being no more perfect 
machinery for grinding it. Wheat is grown on higher 
lands, and on the elevated mountain plains, where it suc- 
ceeds as well as in the west parts of the United States, 
and often yields forty bushels to the acre, and two crops 
may be produced in the year.' 

" The great feature in New Granada is the variety of 
its climate, suiting, consequently, the European as well as 
the tropical constitution. We are accustomed in this 
country to look upon the regions of South America as 
adapted only to the tropical products. But this is a 
mistake. Some years since, when com was very dear in 
England, some very fine wheat was imported from Buenos 
Ayres. Humboldt says that in Mexico, when he was 
there, the wheat sown gave a return of twenty-four for 
one, while in France it gave at that time only six for one. 
It appears that in New Granada the wheat on the high 
lands often yields forty bushels to the acre, and two crops 
in the year. The average of England is said to be twenty- 
eight bushels to the acre, with, of course, only one crop 
per annum. But with this great capability, the same 
authority from which we have quoted adds, * Still, amidst 
all this exuberance of .HiAture» agriculture is so imperfectly 
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tfnderstood, and so languidly pursnedy that not th« 
thousandth part of the produce which this country might 
readily yield is raised/ 



» »» 



In a country where all the operations of agriculture 
are of the rudest kind — the corn being still, as is seen, 
trodden out by the feet of animals as in ancient days — ^ 
everything is open to improvement. Not only can the 
mechanical appliances with which we are in England 
faoiiliar, be introduced with advantage, but the steady 
and systematic intelligence with which labour is 
economically directed in this country, may be im- 
ported into New Granada, with great eflTect. 

What is more extraordinary than to see in a country / 
where wheat lands often give 40 bushels to the acre, 
with two crops in the year, that wheat should be 
seUing in Bogota at from 80^. to 90^. a quarter, and 
that flour should be imported from the United J 
States ? 

The first proposition therefore which I take the 
liberty to urge is — that with the population of the 
country as it stands, the produce of the land may be 
largely increased by the introduction of European 
management and capital. 

The working people are mild and teachable. With 
kind treatment and the regular payment of wages — 
the latter, a point of great interest with them — they 
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may be brought to do anything that can reasonably 
be required of them. 

Concurrently with this object, the work of immigra- 
tion must be taken in hand. 

Nothing requires greater caution and circumspection, 
for there eannot be a more responsible task. Sufficient 
land must be got ready for settlers to commence with 
— dwellings nmst be built for them, and the access to 
the lands duly prepared, so that on their arrival they 
may proceed to their labours without hindrance. 
Equitable terms must be arranged with them, which^ 
while encouraging them in their labours, shall remu- 
nerate the Company by an annual rent for the land. 

Each party of settlers located on the lands will give 
an additional value to the land immediately surround- 
ing them. Many of the natives may be expected, by 
the presence of the improved naethods of agriculture 
which they will see prevailing, to take lands from the 
Company, while succeeding arrivals of immigrants will 
necessarily be able to pay a higher remuneration to 
the Company than the first. 

The case of the Canada Company is an encouraging 
instance of what may be done in this way. This 
Company was established in the year 18;26. It acf 
quired laud by purchase at three shillings per acre. 
It encouraged settlers by making roads and letting 
the lands on very moderate terms. The lands have 
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been continually improving in value, as will be seen 
by the following statement of the sales of land made 
by this Company during three decennial periods, 
extracted from the Company's last report :— 

18^9 to 1840, . . 736,608 acres at 11^. Id. per acre. 
1841 to 1850 . . 9^9,117 „ 15^. 4rf. 
1851 to 1861 .. 493,873 „ 32s. M, „ 

The latest sales have reached as high as 3/. per 
acre. The Company has between 4,000 and 5,000 
farms. Its shares, with 32/. paid on them, are selling 
at 102/. 



Some further encouragement for the object in view, 
is to be found in what is passing in the Section of 
South America, watered by the splendid Rio de la 
Plata. A friend of mine who spent some time in the 
city of Buenos Ayres, in the years 1857 and 1858, 
has favoured me with the following memorandum on 
the value of land in Buenos Ayres : — 

Ik 1852, an estate about six leagues distant from 
Buenos Ayres was purchased for 45,000 dollars currency 
(about 450i) per square league ; it was resold in 1856 at 
178,000 dollars (1,780Z.) per square league for land only, 
and 200,000 dollars (2,000Z.) per square league, with farm 
buildings, &c. The land would now (1857) fetch much 
more- 

In 1849, a tract of land, a considerable distance from 
Buenos Ayres, was sold for 6 dollars currency per yard 
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frontagey with depth of 9,000 yards, and has been recently 
(in 1857) repurchased by the former proprietors at 80 
dollars to 90 dollars per yard frontage. 

In consequence of the construction of the railroad at 
San Jos6 de Flores, the value of town lands there has 
risen from 8,000 dollars (807.) to 60,000 dollars and 70,000 
dollars (6002. and 700/.) per cuadra. (A cuadra is a square 
of 160 varas or yards.) 

By a law of August 6, 1857, the Government of Buenos 
Ayres was authorized to sell 100 leagues of land within 
the boundary of the river Salado, at not less than 200,000 
dollars (2,000Z.) per square league. 

N.B. A league of land is a square of 6,000 varas (or 
yards); but is usually sold by a frontage, with a depth 
of 9,000 varas, so that usually a league is not actually 
a square of 6,000^ varas x 6,000, but of 9,000 
varas x 4,000. 

From the foregoing data, 200,000 dollars, or about 2,000/. 
maj^ be taken as a fair valuation of lands in Buenos Ayres 
within the boundary of the Sahido river. Beyond that 
limit (where there is more risk from the incursions of 
Indians, to which the river forms a sort of barrier) the 
value is less, and I have no means of forming an estimate. 

Lands in the vicinity of the city, and in other places 
where there are special advantages, are of course much 
more valuable, and no general estimate could be given. 

In 1852 a cow was worth about 40 dollars currency ; it 
is now (1857) worth 300 dollars and 330 dollars. At the 
same period sheep were worth 12 dollars and 14 dollars 
currency; they are now (1857) worth 40 dollars, taken 
by the flock, and picked sheep are worth 1 00 dollars. 

Advices from Montevideo of the Slst December, 
1 860, inserted in the Times, state as follows : — 
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^* Grazing lands continue to advance in yalue. Seven 
shillings to eight shillings and sixpence an acre is not an 
uncommon price/' 



In addition to the testimony already furnished in 
these pages to the docile character of the working 
population, may be given the following. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. John Lloyd, who for 

some years was manager of a foundry in New 
Granada j — 

December 24M, 1861. 

" I HAVE read the paper on the New Granada Land. 
I am perfectly convinced that there is good to be done in 
that country, by beginning on the high parts of New 
Granada, where the Europeans can stand the tempera- 
ture. The natives, when once formed, you will manage 
with in hot countries, such as along the Magdalena Valley. 
That is a fine fruitful country; but from Guaduas to 
Bogotd, and all on that plateau, and along for miles, the 
Europeans can exist very well. It is one of the finest 
countries of the world. I will assure you that the native 
workmen that I employed were good, and a good kind of 
workmen. I could do anything with them, and they work 
well and cheap. I have been in Italy, but I would sooner 
have one native of New Granada than two Italians for 
work and obedience; and with European master-men — 
properly selected and sober men — and by putting up port- 
able saw mills, and fixing them to the trees in the forest, 
and working them with mules, or horses, or bullocks, and 
making boards that can easily be carried to a destination 

L 
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and sawing the hard wood for furniture and other uses, 
good business may be done. 

John Lloyd. 
To J. D. PowLES, Esq. 



The following information is derived from Mr. John 
Munday, who for many years had the management of 
Mines in New Granada:— 

August 19th, 1862. 

Of the salubrity of the mountain lands of New Granada, 
and more especially of those of the States of Antioquia and 
Cundinamarca, I can speak from what has come under my 
own observation ; and there are vast districts of such lands 
possessing great fertility open to cultivation. The agri- 
cultural population of the mountain districts are generally 
of Spanish or Indian descent, and are probably as robust 
a race as will be found in any country, and as industrious 
and well conducted. The valleys yield tropical products 
abundantly. The foreigner is well received throughout 
the entire country, talent is always appreciated, and good 
conduct never fails to command respect. . 

I do not entertain the least doubt that land settlements 
well managed and opened at first within reasonable dis- 
tances of the Mining districts, and having easy communi- 
cation with the coast, would prove highly prosperous, and 
that such settlements being gradually extended would 
become of permanent benefit to the country and to those 
who might settle upon them. 

That New Granada requires only political quiet to 
become a rich and prosperous country can hardly be called 
in question. It contains abundant agricultural and mineral 
wealth, with every variety of climate: and it has a popular 
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tioD hard-working and tractable, and would gladly welcome 
to their country Europeans or Amerieans who are willing 
to assist them to develop its vast resources. 

John Mundat. 
To J. D. PowLEs, Esq. 



With respect to the articles to be produced — next 
to corn for the consumption of the country — may be 
mentioned Coffee, Cocoa, Cotton, Sugar, Bark, Maho- 
gany, and Dye-woods as among the principal. For 
these there is a constant demand in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the production of 
coffee, in some parts of the world, in late years, the 
total produce of that article is still not equal to the 
total consumption. 

Cocoa is an article the consumption of which 
increases every year. 

lbs. 

In 1820 it was ... . 276,321 

In 1840 2,041,678 

In 1861 5,482,023* 

The importance of the article of Cotton need not be 
enlarged upon. The events of the day are sufficient to 

* I am indebted for these figures to a most useful and instructiye little 
work on Cocoa, by Mr. Hewett, which should be in the hands of every 
housekeeper in Great Britain. The cost is but a shilling. Publiahers, 
Qimpkin & Co. 
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give every stimulus to the production of it. On this 
head it will be useful to notice an opinion which has 
obtained much currency — that white men are not 
fitted for the labour of cultivating cotton, as carried on 
in the Southern Section of the United States. This 
opinion is thus dealt with, in a publication of last 
year : — 



From Ellison's " Slavery and Secession '' in America, 

Published in 1S61. 

*^ The notion of the unhealthiness of the Southern 
climate is as current in England as it is in America; but 
if we are to believe the testimony of travellers, and the 
facts obtained by the census^ no opinion is more wide of 
the truth. 

*' On the average of years, the proportion of deaths to 
the number of persons living, is positively more in the 
Northern than in the Southern States. For instance, the 
mortality in 1850 in the seven original free states was 1 in 
68*66 persons living ; but in the six original slave states 
only 1 in 78*30. The highest average in the old free 
states was 1 in 81*63 in Pennsylvania; the highest in the 
old slave states 1 in 91 '93 in Georgia. 

" In Charleston, South Carolina, Dr. Nott ascertained 
from personal observations and inquiries, extending over a 
period of six years, that the average mortality of the city 
was 1 in 51 ; and that, whilst the deaths amongst the 
whites averaged only 1 in 58, those amongst the blacks 
averaged 1 in 44. 

" From the accounts which slaveholders give us of their 
climate, we would suppose it impossible for the white man 
to occupy his time regularly in out-door manual labour, 
without certain injury to his constitution ; yet we find, 
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according to the census tables, that in 1850, out of a whitd 
population of 6,184,477 persons of all ages and both sexes, 
there were 1,019,020 males, over fifteen years of age, 
engaged in out-door labour in the slave states, 803,062 
being employed in purely agricultural pursuits. 

" Mr. Darby, the surveyor and geographer of Louisiana, 
during his professional labours in Southern Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, between the years 1805 
and 1815, travelled no less than twenty thousand miles on 
foot through those states. 

" * During the whole of this period,' he remarks, * I was 
not confined one month, put all my indispositions together, 
and not one moment by any malady attributable to climate. 
I have slept in the open air for weeks together in the 
hottest summer nights, and endured this mode of life in 
the most matted woods, perhaps, in the world. During 
my survey of the Sobine Biver, myself and the men that 
attended me existed for several weeks on flesh and fish, 
without bread or salt, and without sickness of any kind. 
That nine-tenths of the distempers of warm climates may 
be guarded against, I do not harbour a single doubt.' 

" Mr. Olmsted, in his * Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States,' whilst at New Orleans, made the acquaintance of 
an English mechanic, and, during a conversation with him, 
the mechanic remarked that, — 

*' ' White working men were rapidly displacing the slaves 
in all sorts of work ; and he hoped and believed it would 
not be many years before every negro would be driven out 
of the town. 

" ' He thought acclimated white men could do more hard 
work than the negroes, even in the hottest weather, if 
they were temperate and avoided stimulating food. That,* 
he said, * was the general opinion of those who stayed over 
summer. Those who drank much whiskey and cordials, 
and kept up old habits of eating, just as if they were in 
Eqgland, were the ones who complained most of the 
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climate^ and who thought that white men were not made 
to live in it. He had stayed as late as July, and returned 
in September^ and he never saw the day in which he could 
not do as much work as he did in London.' *' 

Speaking of the cultivation of cotton, Mr. Olmsted 
remarks : — 

''The more common and popular opinion is, that the 
necessary labour of cotton tillage is too severe for white 
men in the cotton-growing climate. As I have said before, 
I do not find the slightest weight of fact to sustain this 
opinion. The necessary labour and causes of fatigue and 
vital exhaustion attending any part, or all of the process 
of cotton culture, does not compare with that of our July 
harvesting ; it is not greater than attends the cultivation 
of Indian corn in the usual New England method. 

" Throughout the South, the heavy work connected with 
the construction of railways, street-paving, building, &c., 
is performed chiefly by white people. A railroad con- 
tractor, in one of the best cotton districts, told Mr. Olmsted 
that he had begun his work with negroes, but was sub- 
stituting Irish and German labourers for them as rapidly 
as possible, with great advantage." 



The question of rendering the Government Lands 
of New Granada available to the discharge of a 
portion of the Foreign Debt, was first specifically 
brought forward in the year 1858, in a letter from 
Sefior Gutierrez, the Minister of Finance of New 
Granada, to Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., the 
Agents of the Government, dated Bogota, Feb. 27, 
1858, wherein the Minister strongly recommends to 
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the Bondholders to take measures for rendering the 

lands of New Granada available to the discharge of 

the Foreign Debt of the Republic by taking them 

into their own hands, and settling immigrants upon 

them. The Minister writes in the said letter as 

follows : — 

" The Republic possesses property of large value, but 
the appreciation and development of the same must be 
the work of time; wherefore it would be desirable for 
the creditors themselves to co-operate towards the de- 
velopment of the numerous sources of commercial pros- 
perity contained in this virgin and unpeopled soil, teeming 
with every description of wealth. The population at 
the present time is inadequate to provide for the engage- 
ments contracted by the State, in addition to the task of 
providing for their own support. If later an immigration 
of industrious labourers should come to the assistance of 
the present inhabitants, desirous to avail themselves of 
the natural advantages of every description with which 
the country abounds, its financial resources will then be 
sufficient to meet the debt; but in the meanwhile the 
resources of New Granada fall far short of enablinsr her 
to satisfy the claims which press upon her Treasury.^ 
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And in the copy of his Report to the Congress of 
the Republic, accompanying the said letter, he gives 
the following statement of the public lands : — 

" An opinion may be formed of the extent and description 
of the public lands by the following Table, furnished to 
me by the head of the Chorographical Committee, and 
which contains correct particulars of the country surveyed 
by said Committee, and by approximate calculation, of the 
small portion remaining to be visited. 
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" Possessed of so vast an extent of territory, the greater 
part combining many geographical advantages, and rich 
geological properties, the Republic has been ^unable, from 
her unpeopled state, to take advantage of all the riches 
contained within her districts, or to dispose of them in 
proportion to the relative value of each." 



In order to obtain such further information at that 

time on this subject as niight be useful to the Bond- 
holders, the Committee addressed a few heads of 

inquiry to his Excellency Sefior Martin, then 

Minister Plenipotentiary from New Granada, in 

London ; and also to Luis F. Santa Maria, Esq., 

a merchant of high respectability and intelligence, 

at Liverpool, well acquainted with the interior of 

New Granada, to which they received the following 

replies : — 

From his Excellency Sefior J. de Francisco Martin to 

J. D. Powles, Esq, 

(Translation.) 
1, Regent Street, ^Ist Matfy 1858. 

My dear Sir, — In conformity with the request of your 
esteemed letter of the 26th instant, I send you the answer 
to the three questions you have put to me, that you may 
submit the same to the consideration of the Bondholders, 
in case they feel disposed to form a Company for colonizing 
the waste lands of New Granada. A well-organized Com- 
pany, that applies funds for preparing the ground, prior to 
locating the immigrants^ erecting small dwellings for shelter 
on arrival, so that they can at once devote themselves to 

M 
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the cultivation of the lands, in order to raise the money 
for the value thereof, together with the cost of their tools, 
&C. ; such a Company would yield a great profit ; and in 
a few years the lands, with their working population, 
would be worth ten times their present value. 

If the formation of a Company be entertained, I would, 
with pleasure, lend my co-operation, by giving ideas and 
information, which I hope might contribute to the success 
of the undertaking. 

I beg to repeat to you my feelings of friendship, with 
which I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. DE Francisco Martin. 
J. D. PowLES, Esu. 

Question 1. 

In what portion of New Granada are lands to be found where 
the climate is sufficiently temperate for Europeans to carry 
forward agricultural pursuits 1 

Answer. 

In the whole territory of New Granada there are lands 
belonging to the nation to an immense extent, amounting 
to upwards of 1 30 millions of acres ; and in every one of the 
eight States which form the Republic, they are to be found in 
healthy climates, of more or less moderate temperature, accord- 
ing to the situation. 

In the elevated regions, in the interior of the Republic, 
healthy lands can be selected of a constant temperature of 16® 
and 20® centigrades ; and, at the coasts, from 25° to 30°, but of 
a healthy temperature, although hot. 

In the Isthmus of Panam^, whose present population consists 
only of 150,000 souls, the Government of New Granada possesses 
four millions of acres of waste lands to dispose of, which lands 
or their products are to be applied to the redemption of the 
Foreign Debt. Those lands are situated in the province of 
Panama, Yeraguas, and Chiriqui. The temperature is between 
24° and 27° centigrades, and in general healthy, although hot : 
— only the cantons of Chigres, Cruses, Gorgona, Pacora, Colon, 
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and Portobalo are unhealthy. Their present produotions oonfiist 
in Indian com (maize), rice, beans, nutritious roots, plantains, 
sugar-canes, coffee, cacao, cocoa-nuts (such as produce much 
oil), cotton, sarsaparilla, straw of jipijapa for making hats, pearl- 
fishery, mother-of-pearl, and tortoise-shelL In the provinces of 
Veraguas and Chiriqui there are large plains with excellent 
pastures for the breeding of cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, horses, 
mules, and asses, in which the two provinces abound, being of 
easy procreation. In the province of Veraguas, whose tempe- 
rature is altogether very healthy, there are many "diggings," 
and very rich gold-mines, the gold being of the standard fine- 
ness ; there are also coal-mines, and an abundance of live stock. 

That land wants only population to develop its immense 
riches. The forests furnish resins and balsams, fine wood and 
timber for ship-building, so that in clearing the forests their 
produce will yield more than the expenses. A well-organized 
undertaking for colonization would leave great profit, as also 
proportionally to the emigrants, inasmuch as with the produce 
of the groimd they could in a few years pay for the value of the 
land, and appurtenances (tools, &c.), which had been apportioned 
to them. 

There are also " waste lands " in every one of the other States 
of the Republic, constituting a total of 125 to 130 millions of 
acres, in this condition. 

In the State of Bolivar, composed of the ancient 
provinces of Cartagena, Barranquilla, and Mompox, 
and whose population is near 200,000 souls, there 
are about eOO,000 

The State of Magdalena, composed of the pro- 
vinces of Santa Marta and Riohacha; population 
near 80,000 souls 1,300,000 

The State of Santander, composed of the pro- 
vinces of Ocana, Pamplona, and Socorro ; popula- 
tion 500,000 souls 4,500,000 

The State of Boyac^, composed of the ancient 
provinces of Casanare, Tunja, Jundama, and Velez ; 
population 400,000 souls 8,200,000 

State of Cundinamarca ; ancient provinces of 
Bogota, Mariquita, and Neiva ; population 550,000 
souls 20,200,000 
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State of Cauca, ancient provinces of BuenayeU" 
tura, Caucaj Choc6, Pasto^ Popuyan, and Territory 
of Caquet&, poptdation near 350,000 souls . . . 88,000,000 

State of Antioquia, ancient province of Antioquia; 
population near 260,000 sonla 3,200,000 

There are to be found healthy and temperate climates in the 
provinces of Santa Marta and Cartagena on the coast. In the 
interior, in those of Ocana, Pamplona, Socorro, Antioquia, and 
Cauca. In the State of Cundinamarca, and of £oyac6, there 
are immense lands of great richness ; in the " Banda Oriental," 
in Casanore, and in Meta, those rivers uniting with the Orinoco, 
as also with the Casiquiari and Rio Negro, which disembogue 
into the Amozonas. 

Those lands present vast advantages to an industrious and 
agricultural population. At present, steamboats are navigating 
the Orinoco (in Venezuela) as &.r as the river Meta^ and a Com- 
pany has applied for the privilege during a certain number of 
years to introduce steam-navigation on the Meta. 

Question 2, 

What products would they raise there, and where would 
markets be found for the same 1 

Answer. 

The general productions near the coast consist of live stock, 
rice, Indian com (maize), cotton, sugar-cane, fustic wood and 
Brazil (called of Eiohaca), tortoise-shell, some cacao and 
coffee, sarsaparilla, mother-of-pearl, tobacco, balsam of Tolu and 
Copaiba, cocoa-nuts and cocoa-oil, cedars, mahogany, ship-timber 
and ebony-wood. In the interior they grow cotton, cacao, coffee, 
tobacco, vanilla, indigo, wheat, Indian com (maize), and rice, 
potatoes, and other nutritious roots. There is an abundance of 
mines of salt, gold, silver, copper, and iron, and one of emeralds; 
platina is also found in the province of Choc6. Homed cattle, 
sheep, goats, pigs, horses, and mules propagate considerably in 
the interior, the pastures being excellent. In the State of 
Boyacd and of Cundinamarca various stuffs are manufactured 
for the wants of the poor. Hats from palm-leaves and jipijapa 
are worked in considerable quantity for exportation. 
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Question 3. 

By what route would emigrants be conveyed to such 

lands ? 

Answer. 

The most convenient ports for landing the emigrants would 
be Santa Marta, Cartagena, and Barranquilla, for those who 
intend to go to the coast and the interior ; the port of Colon 
for the Isthmus of Panamd; and that of Buenaventura, for 
Cauca. The colonization of the Meta and Casanare would be 
much better by way of the Orinoco. 



From Luis F. Santa Maria, Esq,, to J, D. Powles, Esq, 

Liverpool, 29th May, 1858. 

Dear Sir, — I beg, in reply to your favour of the 26th 
inst., to return my answer to your inquiries as to the 
lands suitable for European emigrants to New Granada ; 
and I beg to add that my own opinion is, it will be for the 
interest of the New Granada Bondholders to accept the 
last proposal made by the New Granadian Government, 
and to take in part payment the lands offered to its 
creditors by the said Government. 

I am a native of New Granada; have travelled through 
the greater portion of the provinces of that Republic, and 
I am also personally acquainted with the climates of the 
West Indies and the United States of America, where I 
have been on several occasions ; and I verily believe that, 
although the territory of New Granada lies under the 
torrid zone, there are many localities in that country 
where Europeans can live and work in agricultural pur- 
suits with as much safety to their health as they do in 
England, or on the continent of Europe. 

You are aware that the sea-coast and valleys that lie 
under the tropics are invariably too hot for Englishmen, 
and the natives of the north of Europe, to admit of their 
bearing great toil in the sun ; and therefore I think that a 
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colony of Europeans going to New Granada should select 
for their location a place in the neighourhood of Santa 
Maria, and about half the height of the Sierra Nevada 
of Santa Marta. One of the principal branches of the 
oriental Cordillera of the Andes, whose summit is per- 
petually covered with snow, terminates just in the bay 
where the town of Santa Marta is situated. The harbour 
is safe and good in every respect for vessels of any draught 
of water; the great river Magdalena flows into the sea 
about thirty miles* distant from Santa Marta* — Said river 
is navigated by steamboats^ and brings down to the sea- 
coast the produce of the greater portion of New Granada; 
and emigrants arriving at Santa Marta, and wishing to 
avoid the expense of proceeding very far into the interior 
of the country, could find lands adapted to their health, 
and to the growth of coifee, wheat, potatoes, sugar-eane, 
tobacco, Indian corn, &c. &c., at half a day's journey from 
Santa Marta, if they chose to ascend about half way up 
the Cordillera that terminates there; they may walk in 
that time from the sea-shore to a healthy climate. 

And should they wish to locate themselves on the 
fertile banks of the river Magdalena, they may grow 
there cotton, tobacco, Indian corn, sugar-cane, cocoa, and 
any kind of tropical produce, with the great advantage of 
cheap river conveyance to Santa Marta, or Savanilla; 
from whence they may export their produce to the West 
Indies, or to any of the markets of the United States of 
America, or Europe. 

I would decidedly recommend the lands near Santa 
Marta for any colony of emigrants that may wish to go 
there ; but there are several other places in New Granada 
where European emigrants may, in my opinion, work and 
thrive with advantage to themselves. There are also 
gold and copper mines in the province of Santa Marta, 
available when hands and capital may be there to work 
them. 
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In the Isthmus of Panama^ there are several places 
where the climate is, in my opinion, healthier than in 
many of the West India islands, Jamaica included. 

The Isthmus of Panamd has borne the repute of being 
a very unhealthy climate ; but, although I have not been 
there, I understand that there are several localities where 
the climate is exceedingly healthy. In that Isthmus, there 
are several localities — for example, Bocas del Toro, on 
the Atlantic side ; and just on the opposite side, on the 
Pacific, there is Bahia Honda — that must, in the course of 
time, become most important places for agriculture and 
commerce. 

One of the branches of the Andes divides the two seas 
just there ; and it seems to me certain, that at a certain 
height on that part of the Andes, a very healthy climate 
must be found, with the great advantage that the produce 
raised there can be shipped from either of the two seas, at 
very little expense. There are gold mines in the Isthmus 
which are not worked at present, for want of labour and 
capital. 

I know that excellent cotton may be grown on the 
banks of the River Atrato, province of Choc6, where 
gold and platina mines are abundant, with a navigable 
river, and said mines are scarcely worked at present for 
want of hands and capital. 

In the province of Rio de la Hacha, which lies close to 
Santa Marta, and which possesses good harbours, there 
is a superior tropical climate, as its coasts are favoured 
with almost constant sea breezes, fine pastures for the 
raising of cattle, and an abundance of dye-woods. Not 
far from the sea-shore, in that province, the Cordillera 
also rise?, and an excellent climate can be found tor 
Europeans. 

In the interior of the Republic, say, in the provinces of 
Antioquia, Bogotd, Popayan, Socorro, &c., the best climates 
of the world can be found, with a fertile soil and mineral 
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wealth; but I would recommend the province of Santa 
Marta for an immediate settlement, as being the nearest 
at hand, where emigrants could go and settle at the least 
expense ; say, the cost of carrying emigrants from Liver- 
pool to Santa Marta cannot be but a trifle more than that 
pf conveying them from Liverpool or Bremen to the 
United States, if large ships be employed. The average 
passage of vessels from Liverpool to Santa Marta is 
forty days. 

Kindly understand distinctly that my opinion is, that 
before completing any scheme for sending a colony of 
European emigrants to New Granada, it will be advisable 
to send thither or appoint there disinterested persons to 
select the ground where the emigrants will settle ; and 
great care should be taken as to the honesty and capacity 
of those parties entrusted with the selection of the locali- 
ties where emigrants should go to settle. This, in my 
opinion, is of the utmost importance for the success of the 
undertaking. 

I should be most happy to give you any further 
information in my power on this subject. 

I remain, &c. 

L. F. Santa Maria. 

, Question 1. 

In what portions of New Granada are lands to be found, 
where the climate is sufficiently temperate for Europeans to 
carry forward agricultural pursuits 1 

Answer. 

In my opinion, lands belonging to the Government of New 
Granada may be found in every one of the eight States into 
which the Bepublic is divided, of a sufficiently temperate climate 
to permit of Europeans engaging in agricultural pursuits to 
advantage ; but, at present, I should recommend the Province 
of Santa Marta, it being nearer to Europe. 
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Question 2. 

What products would they raise there, aud where would 
markets be found for the same t 

Answer. 

Every kind of tropical produce — sugar, cofiFee, cocoa, cotton, 
tobacco, Indian corn, to perfection. In the valleys near to 
navigable rivers, and the sea-coast, and on the Cordillera near to 
Santa Marta, where an excellent climate exists, after clearing 
the land, wheat, Indian corn, potatoes, coffee, sugar, which, in 
my opinion, could be shipped to advantage from the port of 
Santa Marta to the West Indies and Europa 

Question 3. 
By what route would emigrants be conveyed to such lands t 

Answer. 

From Liverpool direct to Santa Marta, and thence, if located 
in said province, on ascending the Cordillera, they would arrive 
at a temperate climate in half a day's journey. 

If emigrants chose to locate themselves in the internal pro- 
vinces, they must go up the river Magdalena ; should they select 
the Isthmus of Panama, they should go from Liverpool direct 
to Colon, 

Luis F. Santa Maria. 
Liverpool^ 29th May, 1858. 

Mr. Holton, a native of the United States, who 
visited New Granada on a scientific mission, and 
spent twenty months there in the years 1855-6, 
writes as follows on the mineral resources of the 
Republic : — 

" Nature has here been prodigal of her mineral wealth. 
Just north of the great Sabana are the mines of rock salt 
at Cipaquird. A little farther on are the iron mines of 
Pacho. The emeralds of the world come from Muzo and 
Somondoco. North of Muzo is the copper mine of Mo- 
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niquird. And, lastly, to say nothing of tin, lead, and 
sulphur, none of which are systematically extracted, the 
gold deposits of the vicinity of Pie Decuesta. But the 
most valuable of all mineral deposits is coal ; and this, 
though perhaps less abundant than in England or Penn- 
sylvania, is practically inexhaustible in the present con- 
dition of the nation." 

He adds, that the population of these hills is very 

dense. 

The important uses to which coal can be applied 
for advancing the interests of the Company in various 
ways are too obvious to require to be enlarged upon. 



Mr. Salzedo, the Agent for Lloyd's at the port of 
Santa Marta, has addressed the following communica- 
tion to Mr. H. Schirges, the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee : — 

[Translation.] 

Santa Marta, May 5, 1862. 

Having been informed that the Bondholders of waste 
lands in Colombia, associated under the name of " Com- 
mittee of Lands," have charged you to procure for them 
information about the waste lands near this city, with 
minute and special details concerning them ; and consider- 
ing the immense advantages to be derived by the whole 
country, and this capital in particular, from the establish- 
ment in its vicinity of European colonies, which should 
introduce vast agricultural and industrial knowledge, I 
hasten to assist so laudable an undertaking with what 
information I can communicate. 

At a league from this port, in an easterly direction, 
there is a village containing 400 inhabitants, called Mama- 
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toco. Continuing in the same easterly direction, at a 
distance of another league^ is found another small village, 
called Masinga, which contained about 100 inhabitants, 
and the vicinity of which was formerly cultivated, and 
produced very good coffee, sugar, &c. There were, also, 
good breeds of cattle here. This village is now abandoned, 
in consequence of the disasters produced by the civil war, 
which has caused, and is causing, so much injury to the 
nation. 

To the east and south-east of Masinga there is a large 
amount of waste l^nds, extending 'to the foot of the 
cerrania, all hilly ground, with very gentle descents, 
manageable by means of canals, and very suitable for the 
cultivation of cane, coffee, rice, truffles, onions ; and I be- 
lieve that, if it were thought desirable to cultivate the 
highlands, even wheat might be well produced. To the 
east-south-east, there is a Cordillera of lands, very fresh 
and fertile, belonging to some individuals in this city ; but 
I believe that if the Government of the United States of 
Colombia would have it measured, and assign to each one 
the portion to which he is entitled, there would still 
remain a large amount of waste lands, very useful for all 
classes of cultivation. 

The climate of all these parts is cool ; the water very 
abundant. 

The road from here to Masinga is good, and, for the 
greater part, fit for carriages. 

I am of opinion that this small village might serve as a 
basis for the undertaking; for emigration thither might 
be established, purchasing the eight or ten existing straw 
houses at a very moderate price, and easily constructing^ 
both with quickness and economy, whatever more might be 
required, as in this part are found all the materials wanted 
for the construction of houses of palm. 

In the neighbouring villages native labourers are to be 
had, who would come to work here ; the price of labour is 
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from three to iix reals a day. The labourers are in 
general docile, and work well, provided that the person 
placed over them be accustomed to have intercourse with 
them and pay them punctually. 

The emigrants could be supplied with provisions from 
this city, until they should be able to supply themselves. 

I have spoken with preference of Masinga, as being the 
most suitable place for European colonization* But I will 
also inform you of other districts, although they are not 
so good for the purpose as these. 

To the south of this city, at about twenty-five leagues' 
distance^ there is a village called La Fundacion, which was 
founded by some Irish emigrants. A few years ago, Mr. 
Robert Montgomery came here ; and Messrs. W. Grutt 
and G. Campbell established a cocoa plantation, which 
they are cultivating with success. Formerly a fair amount 
of cotton was produced here. Between La Fundacion and 
this city are the villages of Gaira, Ci^naga, Rio-frio, and 
several estates for agriculture and cattle. Near Funda- 
cion there is a large amount of waste lands, abounding 
in cedar, mahogany, mara, and many other woods for 
dyeing and building; and through the said lands run 
rivers, navigable for small vessels, called " Fundacion" 
and *' Cataca," which flow into the Ci^na-grande. The 
Ci^na-grande is a lake five leagues from the port of Santa 
Marta, and communicating with the sea. This lake receives 
the waters of several rivers, including the famous Magda- 
lena and Fundacion and Cataca, navigable up to a certain 
point, without requiring anything more than nature has 
done. Thus a boat, such as those that are built here for 
the navigation of the River Magdalena, and which can 
carry from fifty-five to one hundred loads of ten arrobas, 
can go to Fundacion, ship its cargo, and bring it to this 
port in five or six days, excepting during February and 
March, when the journey takes some days longer, in conse- 
quence of the violent winds prevailing during those months. 
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The lands near Fundacion produce rery good cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, sugar^ tobacco, &c. 

Besides these districts^ I know none which I could 
recommend for European colonization. 

Along the whole coast hence to Kio Hacha, there is also 
an immense quantity of waste lands, tolerably fertile ; but 
the roads are almost impassable, and traffic by sea cannot 
be carried on safely during the whole year. 

I do not recommend to you the hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, because they are at such a great distance hence, 
and are almost inaccessible from this side. 

The best season for beginning to cultivate the ground is 
the month of January, that the ground may be ready for 
sowing by April, when the rains begin. 

P.S. — I do not think it superfluous to remind you that on 
the whole coast of the United States of Colombia (formerly 
the Granadine Confederation), there is no other territory 
where European colonies could be established but in the 
cerrania surrounding Santa Marta, on account of its having, 
within the short distance of six to seven leagues, three 
climates, according as you ascend the heights, which ascent 
is gentle. 

I should also say, that Masinga and its vicinity is land 
of the commune, and that any one may establish manufac- 
tures, breed cattle, or cultivate the ground there in accord- 
ance with the laws, without any one being able to disturb 
him while he is in possession, and that he might, by 
anticipation, have whatever houses or huts he might desire 
built there at a very small cost. 



The follov\ring further interesting Report on the 
province of Santa Marta has been received from the 
Governor of that State : — 
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[Translation.] 

united states of colombia. 

No. 1,055. 

Sovereign State of Magdakna. 

Section of Government. 

Secretary of State, 

To the Chairman of the Committee of Spanish-American 

Bondholders, London. 

The Finance Secretary of the Union has sent to this 
Office the commission to collect and send you all the 
fullest information possible on the situation, extent, con- 
figuration, climate, &c. of the waste lands included within 
the boundaries of this State, in order to give you an ap- 
proximate idea of their condition ; and in the fulfilment of 
this commission, I have the honour of sending you the 
information supplied me by Messrs. Juan Manuel Barrera 
and Nicolas Acosta, and which I think sufficient for the 
present, until you ask for further explanations and details. 

I can assure you, in the name of the Government of 
this State, that it has a positive interest in lending to 
every undertaking that is useful and advantageous to the 
country, the support and protection arising from its 
authority ; and at the same time I beg to assure you that 
the immigrants who shall choose the territory of this 
State will enjoy the protection of our laws, and the most 
friendly reception that can be offered by this naturally 
hospitable soil, the inhabitants of which, from their docile 
character and inoffensive habits, will fraternize with all 
those who bring to our land the progress of industry. 

I beg you to accept the assurance of respect, with which 

I am, &c., 

Makd. a. Nunez. 
Santa Marta, July 18, 1862. 
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[Enclosure in the Foregoing.'] 

Santa Marta^ July 5, 1862. 

Sen. H. Schieges, 

11, Austin Friars y London. 
Sir, 

The desire for the speedy realization of the project 
of the Bondholders of New Granada, for the cultivation 
of the waste lands granted them by the National Govern- 
ment, induces us to address to you, as Secretary of the 
Committee appointed by the said Bondholders, the present 
account, for which you have asked, of the lands of this 
locality, in order to determine whether they are more 
suitable for the undertaking than those of the district 
indicated in the State of Cundinamarca. 

Evidently, as you will observe, these last-mentioned 
lands only recommend themselves fox the produce of 
cinchona, which is frequently found also in the Cordillera 
near this capital, which has been sufficiently indicated : — 

1. The certain fact that we possess various specimens 
brought to San Juan del Cesar from the Sierra de Perija, 
the boundary between the Departments of Kiohacha and 
Valledupar and the Venezuelan province of Maracaibo, 
which sierra is the branch in which terminates, near the 
head of Chichibacoa, the oriental Cordillera, which is the 
same which crosses the State of Cundinamarca, after 
leaving the other branch called Sierra de Macuira, which 
forms part of the group of the Nevadas de Santa Marta ; 

2. That an author, well known and well informed in this 
respect, in speaking of the resins, roots, and medicinal 
herbs produced in this ancient province, says : — " The 
quina-quina, generally called cascarilla, grows here abun- 
dantly, and is of great use medicinally ; " and, 3. That on 
the corresponding heights of the Sierra Nevada, they now 
find, and have found, the same produce as on the analogous 
heights in the State of Cundinamarca, 
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The only disadvantage which this State offers to Euro- 
pean colonization, is on the coast and in the plains of the 
interior, where the periodical fevers have never allowed a 
complete acclimatisation of immigrants^ not so much on 
account of them as from the little dietary caution observed 
by the immigrants, who generally make too free use of 
the various and delicious fruits abounding here. It is in- 
dubitable that beyond this inconvenience, which a healthy 
locality and the immigrants themselves may considerably 
alleviate, all the other circumstances combine to give the 
preference to this Department, or that of Riohacha, as a basis 
of colonization, from its proximity to this metropolis, from 
the facility of conveying produce to the ports, and from 
the greater number of near markets where such produce 
could be consumed. 

On the other hand, we believe that it will be easier to 
obtain legal possession of lands here, than in Cundi- 
namarca ; for there so much is private property, that the 
waste lands which the Committee might desire to have 
assigned to them, might be already appropriated, or be 
thickly interspersed with private estates ; whereas, there 
being here very few lands legally appropriated, the same 
difficulties would be avoided. 

These premises (questions) being established, we will 
proceed to answer the points to which this notice re- 
lates. 

1. "We have said already that there is very little private 
property in the State, the superficies of which is valued at 
6,580 square miles ; consequently the greater part of the 
lands are waste, of which all those near this capital may 
be advantageously cultivated, those from Masinga to Minca 
being healthily situated on the sierras, as also those from 
Dibulla (a port well adapted for exportation, fifty miles 
from that of this capital, and about forty-five from that of 
Biohacha), in the direction of the villages of San Antonio 
and San Miguel, nearer even to the Nevada. 
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2. The lands near the sea from this capital to the Ci^- 
naga, although less healthy than those before mentioned, 
would prove of the greatest utility, yielding quickly and 
rapidly^ cotton, tobacco, vanilla, and sugar-cane, used for 
making brandy. 

Sefior Perez Reyes, who was long resident in the 
United States of America, and well understands the nature 
of lands required for the cultivation of cotton, has just 
pronounced those of which we have been speaking, as in 
the highest degree suited for its production. In conjunc- 
tion with this distinguished opinion is the advantage that 
the cultivation is much less costly here than in the other 
States ; for, between ourselves, it is not necessary to sow 
this plant annually as is done elsewhere, but only at the 
end of every five years, getting two annual crops, whiter 
and more abundant than the best qualities produced in the 
said United States. 

The cultivation of tobacco is tolerably extensive in the 
lands of the Cienaga ; so that it is the principal branch of 
produce in that city, distant from this some twenty-four 
miles, and whose maritime port, called Cdrmen, serves 
only for coasting trade, not being fitted for exportation or 
importation. The produce of the two annual crops may 
be estimated at 20,000 kilograms, of different kinds, which 
have obtained suflScicntly good prices in the European 
markets, especially in that of Bremen, whither the greater 
part is exported. 

The produce of vanilla is now exceedingly scarce, and 
limited to what is brought forth by Nature, who appears to 
labour to offer us her richest treasures, which our indolent 
hand will hardly extend itself to gather. 

Hardly greater is the produce of brandy from sugar- 
cane ; and in consequence of its bad quality, which is 
caused by want of good distillation, there are no deposits, 
for the produce is not equal to the demand ; so that here 
they offer generally a liquor not exceeding eighteen de- 

o 
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grees, and even here it is mixed with water, which brings 
it to less than sixteen. 

On the high lands^ Minca for instance, and from Di- 
bulla to San Antonio and San Miguel, the most rapid and 
certain produce is sugar-cane, coffee, wheat, anise, and silk- 
worm. 

The greater part of the sugar now consumed in the 
ports of the Atlantic and in the interior of this depart- 
ment and that of Kiohacha is North American, sold at SI, 
the fifty kilograms, and all our flour comes from thence, 
being brought as far as Honda; so that the whole of this 
State and that of Bolivar depend upon foreign flour, for 
that of Ocana only suffices for the wants of its own de- 
partment, and here none is produced, though formerly it 
was so abundant that the author already quoted says : 
'' Our province also abounds in seeds, for in Ocana and the 
Nevada they have crops of wheat, pulse, and beans in such 
excess, that they not only supply their own inhabitants, 
but also those of other places/^ Now, a barrel of North 
American flour of from eighty to ninety kilograms, adul- 
terated with beans, &c., is sold for 31 The wheat grown 
in Nevada, as that in Ocaiia, is very white and floury ; 
but the badly-managed stone mills in which it is ground, 
and even mixed, make the flour come out blackish, from 
the mixture of particles of bran. Still, it is always 
of pleasanter taste and more nutritious than the North 
American. 

In Minca there are plantations of coffee, of the same 
quality as the far-famed Mocha ; but the crops of this are 
very reduced, so that there is not even enough for the con- 
sumption of this city, where that of Ocana is generally 
used; and the same in Eiohacha, although there they 
obtain 2,500 kilograms from the plantations recently 
formed in the Siet'ra Negra, or the Urumita, which belong 
to the Sierras of Perijd. 

There are not either any plantations of anise ; and as to 
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the breed of silk-worms, found on the banks of the river 
Dibuya, " although there have been those there who under- 
stood the silk and the worm, yet they have never made any 
use of their knowledge, either from disliking the trouble of 
its extreme delicacy, or from having devoted themselves to 
other objects of greater utility and less trouble ; so they 
only collect the shells of the cocoons, separating them 
according to their degrees of fineness, for preserving 
pearls, for which purpose they are much esteemed, on 
account of being so soft and full." 

In limiting ourselves to the produce respectively de- 
scribed, as giving the quickest and surest returns, we did 
not intend to exclude others, perhaps as profitable, found 
in the same localities ; for, from the variety of temperature 
found in these parts, from the sea-shore to the summit of 
the Nevada, there are to be found all the productions of 
the globe, from the marine Cryptogama, whose leaves 
yield a juice which takes out colour like oxalic acid, to the 
burning frailejan, which produces turpentine. 

" The province of Santa Marta," says Seiior Sanchez de 
Bustamante, in his new course of Universal Geography, 
"favoured by the Magdalena and the streams of the 
Nevadas, contains lands fit for everything. They cultivate 
there indigo, cotton, cocoa, sugar, anise, and some wheat ; 
they also have honey and exquisite fruits," &c. 

And our countryman. Dr. Jos6 M. Koyo, in his new 
Universal Geography, thus expresses himself: — " The 
soil is fertile, especially in the interior. There are dense 
and uncultivated forests, whence may be had inexhaustible 
supplies of Brazil wood, mulberry, dividivi, and good 
woods for construction. Sugar-cane, rice, maize, beans, 
plantains, and other fruits, abound in the cultivated lands. 
In the Ci^naga, and other parts of the State, are very pro- 
mising plantations of tobacco. Towards the north, on 
different heights of the Nevada, there may be obtained by 
cultivation the vegetable produce of all climates." 
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8. When the war is over, which it is hoped will soon 
be the case, which is carried on by Sefior Arboleda, with 
a handful of destitute men, without weapons, in part of 
the territory of the State of Cauca and in the Stute of 
Antioquia, it will be easy, as it has been in ordinary 
times, to find native labourers, who, though only knowing 
the operations of our rudimentary agriculture, are yet very 
intelligent in learning quickly the management of the 
plough, or any other suitable machine. In the Ci^naga 
especially, may be found the requisite hands for the 
tobacco and cotton plantations, which demand a great 
number ; and women and children are also employed here, 
earning from one to two shillings a day, according to their 
strength or ability. In Dibuya, in peaceable times, there 
is also an abundance of labour ; and more could be had 
were it required, by a slight increase of pay, for many 
people would then come, even from Valledupar. 

4. Waste lands being as abundant as they are with us, 
and generally fertile and productive. Government has not 
established any dilfference of price among them on account 
of their situation, or their proximity to cities, rivers, or the 
sea-coast. And the price at which they may be transferred 
is so small, that it proves in itself that the nation only 
holds them out as an incentive to immigration, granting in 
such cases, gratuitously, a certain portion to each family of 
immigrants. 

5. At eighteen miles from this capital, six from the 
Ci^naga, and fifty metres from the sea, is the estate of 
Papares, situated on the banks of the river Toribio, and by 
the side of the road leading thence to this city. We do 
not know the extent of this estate, very fairly worked 
with sugar-mills worked by water and the distilling appa- 
ratus, and belonging to the heirs of the late Se or Joaquin 
de Mier. We think it exceeds 200 acres of ground, 
planted almost entirely with sugar-cane, the produce of 
which is made into brandy. In the inventory of the 
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deceased it was hardly yalued at 14,000 doUarg, but we are 
of opiDion that it would not be sold under from 3^000/. to 
4,000/. The estate of San Pedro, whose name is of his- 
toric fame, from the founder of Colombia, Simon Bolivar, 
having died there, belongs to the same heirs.^ It is situated 
on the banks of the river Mamatoco or Manzanares, two 
or three miles distant from this capital ; and its produce is 
the same as that of Papares; but it is smaller than the 
latter ; and we think that, should its owners wish to sell 
it, the price would, at the most, be 600/. 

Much more readily do we think that the said heirs 
would sell the estate of Minca, which also belongs to them, 
for a sum not exceeding 3,000Z. This estate would be pre- 
ferable for the acclimatisation of immigrants, on account of 
its temperature of 20° centigrade, at 1,000 metres above 
the level of the sea, hardly eighteen miles distant from this 
city, the village of Masiuga being on the road between it 
and this place, six miles from the latter. 

The estate of Dibuya, belonging to Senor Manuel del 
Castillo & Co., is much larger than the former ones, and 
open for purchase. It is hardly a mile from the town, 
and of considerable value, — not, we think, under 10,000i 

We think, however, that Minca would be the most 
suitable for a basis of acclimatisation, if the choice for the 
lands to be cultivated lay between these lands and those 
of the Cienaga, otherwise it might be formed in San 
Antonio, twenty-four miles distant from Dibuya, with a 
temperature about 19^ and little more than 1,000 varas of 
elevation. Higher than San Antonio is found, as we have 
said, San Miguel, nine miles from the other village, and 
therefore with pleasanter temperature. 

6 and 7. If immigration were to be carried out at once, 
we think that the Sierra Nevada should be preferred, on 

* The great Bolivar having accomplished the work to which he devoted 
his life, died on his way to Europe in the village of San Pedro, December 
17, 1830. 
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the heights indicated from Minca to San Antonio ; but if 
they desired to have plantations of cotton^ tobacco^ and 
sugar-cane^ for the manufacture of brandy, with native 
labour, they might choose, as a first trial, the waste lands 
near this capital and the Ci^naga, or those of Dibuya, 
bringing the machinery and necessary, apparatus, with 
intelligent operatives, to direct the operations of cultivation 
and distillation. 

In the first case, it would take six hours to go on horse- 
back from the landing-place to the establishment, a time 
which would be shortened if the existing roads were im- 
proved, so that it would not take longer than that for the 
transit of produce. 

8. Besides cultivation, we also mention as a useful and 
safe employment of capital, the examination of the streams 
of the Dibuya, to discover the seat of the mine, from 
whence flows the gold found in them, in small quantities 
but of superior quality, in order that it might be worked. 
And in Masinga, the working of the surface-mine of 
mercury in the same village might be undertaken, making 
suitable arrangements with Senor Juan de la C. Sanchez 
and the others who have brought it to notice, and with the 
owners of the huts of the place, to remove them thence. 

There are also other undertakings which might be 
(increasingly) attempted in the country, with certainty of 
growing profit ; and [not) only to indicate those which in 
this State might be connected with the establishments for 
cultivation or mining set on foot here, we will mention 
the cleaning out of the streams and Ci^nagas which com- 
municate with this port and the Magdalena, which would 
facilitate the transit of merchandize, imported for the 
interior of the Union, and the export of fruits thence. In 
furtherance of this undertaking, the National Congress has 
voted the sum of 12,000Z. and granted various privileges 
to the person or company who would set about it. 

As certain as this, and hardly less productive, would 
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be the working of salt mines with the good-will of the 
Government, who would readily make the concession for 
the produce of marine salt in these parts; for although 
natural salt mines abound, yet their produce is scarce, and 
in all respects inferior to that of Curazao, from want of 
proper means for accelerating the evaporation and crystal- 
lization and obtaining the two annual returns produced 
there. This is why the greater part of our salt is lost in 
the mines, and we are obliged to import annually a large 
quantity from Curazao, for the consumption of this State, 
those of Bolivar, Santander, part of Tolima, and even of 
Antioquia. 

Another very productive undertaking, with immediate 
results, would be the cutting down the valuable build- 
ing woods, in which our virginal and majestic forests 
abound. In these may be found all kinds that can be 
desired, and the transport would be easy on the rivers 
which flow into the Ci^naga-grande ; and on the borders 
of these breeds of cattle might be raised, for there are 
many and excellent pastures. 

The project of a cart-road from Eiohacha to Valledupar, 
to facilitate the transport of Brazil wood, hides, and other 
produce, might also be carried into effect, and even that of 
a railway from the said port of Kiohacha to Banco, or, 
better still, to Plato or Tamalameque, to avoid the marshes 
(playones) or lakes made by the Cesar in its periodical 
inundations ; for though this distance is from 240 to 250 
miles, the country through which it passes is all naturally 
level, chiefly consisting of plains (pampas), where there 
would be no further trouble than levelling a few slight 
inequalities of surface, and constructing some few bridges 
over rivulets or small currents. Foreign maritime com- 
merce would thus be brought up to the interior of the 
Magdalena, and perhaps with the same advantage as by 
the streams and Ci^nagas of Puebloviejo. The coffee 
plantations of the Sierra-negra would greatly increase; 
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thiey would again export the excellent tobacco of Urumita, 
Yillanueva, and Molina^ which the increased expense of 
carriage to the port of Biohacha had paralysed ; and 
immense plantations of cotton would be formed^ which 
would inundate the markets of Europe, &c. 

9. If it should be desired to make a first trial with 
native labour, on the terms stated in the answer to ques- 
tions six and seven, the operations ought to be begun in 
January, and we think that that month and February 
would be best suited for the arrival of immigrants. 

We conclude our task, offering to complete it with the 
new information which we may obtain, and which you 
have been pleased to ask of us, assuring you that the 
Executive Power and the Legislatures of this State will 
lend to the undertaking all the support and protection 
which may be needed ; that the immigrants will receive a 
most cordial welcome from our docile, benevolent, and 
hospitable villagers; that the former will find easy and 
nutritious food in the variety of meat^ garden-stuff, and 
vegetables found here, and that they may vary this con- 
siderably by the prodigious quantity of fish found con- 
stantly on these coasts, and in the lakes of Cienaga-grande ; 
and assuring you that in drawing up this statement we 
have not been influenced by any selfish motive, but with 
the desire that the Committee of Waste Lands may be able 
to complete their undertaking, which will be most useful 
as much for the Bondholders of New Granada, as for the 
industry and commerce of our country — ^therefore, we 
have not for one moment forgotten the veracity, good- 
will, and careful examination with which we offered to 
do it in No. 29 of " El Magdalena," which we have the 
honour of enclosing. 

Be pleased to accept and offer to the Committee our 
profound consideration and respect. 

J. M. Barreba, 
Nicolas Acosta. 
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The following is extracted from fin elaborate Report 
on the " Physical and Political Geography of the State 
of Panama," drawn up by a Commission dispatched 
thither for that purpose by the Government of New 
Granada in 1859 : — 

[Translation.] 

In describing the coasts of both seae^ mention was made 
of the principal ports found on them, therefore I shall here 
only speak of the principal ones, and of them in order of 
their size, which is in no way in proportion to their com- 
mercial importance. This latter quality is only possessed 
by two points, through which the Isthmus may be rapidly 
crossed by the railway, constructed in the narrowest part 
of the Isthmus, which unites the two Americas. Colon 
and Panami are the ports most advantageous for com- 
merce. 

In the North Sea, the principal places are the Bay of 
Almirante, and the Lagoon of Chiriqui; then come the 
Gulf of San Bias, Caledonia, Colon, and Puerto-Bello. 
There are twenty-five smaller ports. 

On the Pacific are the Gulf of San Miguel, that of 
Montijo, and the small gulf in the Golfo-Dulce. There 
are thirty small ports, and among them must be mentioned 
Boca-Chica, on account of the trade which it carries on 
with David. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Panam^ varies considerably; in some 
parts it is hot and healthy, in others damp and unhealthy, 
and again in others fresh, or even cold and salubrious. 

Along all the coast, from the borders of Costa- Kica to 
the Gulf of Urabd, the climate is hot and damp, and very 
prejudicial to the white race ; this proceeds from the inun- 
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dationS) and even more from the plantations of mangrove 

trees that are met with on the coasts and their noxious 

exhalations. To this must be added excessive heat and 

damp caused by the frequent rains, and by the moist 

vapours of the sea, which the prevailing winds sweep over 

the woods, by which all this part of the country is covered 

This does not happen in any part of the Pacific. From 

Panama to Cape Burica, where there are neither woods 

nor inundations, but where it is grass lands, watered by 

rivers, and nearly all inhabited, the temperature is hot but 

not damp, and is conducive to health. The mountains are 

cool and healthy, but entirely uninhabited, as much in the 

southern part, which is grassy, as in the northern, which is 

covered with woods. The part of the coast from Panamd 

to the borders of Choc6 is unhealthy ; the interior of 

Darien is also rather so, and only the black population, or 

that mixed with Indians, can resist this very rainy and hot 

climate, so damp from the inundations which vitiate the 

atmosphere. Although the mountains of Diirien are low, 

and the temperature cool, yet the country cannot yet be 

called healthy, nor will it be so until the great forests shall 

have disappeared. In Puerto-Bello the climate is unhealthy, 

the heat is excessive from the stillness of the air, and from 

the fortress being surrounded by high mountains ; it is also 

exposed to noxious exhalations from vegetable matter, both 

on land and water. The nights are as suffocating as the 

days, accompanied with torrents of rain, thunder, and 

flashes of lightning, which terrify the mind of a European 

on his arrival in this country. 

AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURE. 

Maize is the chief produce in all parts of the Isthmus, 
and next to it is rice, which, before the railroad was begun, 
was exported to Costa-Rica, and to all parts of Chiriqui. 
As to vegetables, there seems to be a tolerable quantity of 
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beans, but barely sufficient for the consumption of each 
province ; and only in consequence of the frequent passing 
through of travellers, and the increased numbers of work- 
men on the railway, have they begun to sow larger quan- 
tities, and send the produce to Panama. In all these 
provinces there are produced in more or less abundance, 
hemp, quimboles,* vetches, yucca, plantain, name, ot6, 
cainete, coffee, cocoa, ahnyamas, cotton, and sugar-cane, 
from which they obtain molasses and brandy; there is 
also a fair quantity of cocales, from which oil is ex- 
tracted. These flourish very well, and might cover the 
desert coasts and become valuable property at hardly any 
cost ; their produce, compared with other things, cocoa for 
example, returns double profit. As for the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, cocoa, coffee, and cotton, from which great ad- 
vantage might be derived, it is as yet completely in its 
infancy ; the produce is hardly sufficient for a very small 
consumption, whereas it might be largely exported and 
with immense profit, on account of the facility of maritime 
transport, and the large commercial port of Panama. 

As to manufactures, they are hardly worth mentioning ; 
they consist of straw and cotton hammocks, common linen, 
hats of white and yellow straw, bags of aloe-thread, bags 
and ropes of the maguey-tree, and riding saddles. They 
manufacture good bricks, which they export, and earthen- 
ware vessels of different kinds. They make baskets and 
mats ; they have tan-yards ; and build ships, or canoes for 
one oar, of different sizes. They also make soap and candles. 

The reason that, in the whole State of Panama, no large 
estates are met with is, that, from within a few leagues of 
Panamd. to the west coast, the whole country is subdivided 
among all the inhabitants ; the king of Spain having given 
all the land, from the summit of the mountains to the sea, 
with the exception of the islands, to the inhabitants at that 

' * For many of these words corresponding terms cannot be found in 
EngUsh. 
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epochs in consideration of a small sum which they were to 
pay into the royal caisse. Not only do the descendants of 
the inhabitants of those days possess a right in these 
lands, but also all those now dwelling there, and all who 
may go to settle there ; so that, as it seems to me, the 
longer delay that occurs in making a repartimiento of the 
lands in the Isthmus among the inhabitants, the more will 
these latter suffer in the quantity that can be assigned 
them; and, besides, progress is thus constantly delayed 
and hindered in this country. Where there is no indi- 
vidual property, but all is in common, there can be no 
agricultural establishments of any importance. It follows, 
that whoever obtains a certain quantity of land to inclose 
for cultivation or the breeding of horses, acquires a right 
in it, and will keep it, on account of the portion that may 
fall to him in the general repartimiento. As to the plains 
devoted to the breeding of cattle, if they do not adopt the 
just method of fixing the number of head of cattle to be 
kept in every square league, according as the pasture shall 
be more or less abundant, they will considerably prejudice 
the increase of their herds. 

MINES. 

In the province of Panama, gold is extracted from the 
rivers Marea and Balsas by the few negroes and mulattoes 
who live in the south of Darien. There is a tradition of 
the celebrated mines of Cana, or Espfritu Santo, near 
Fuira, which were destroyed by the side of the mountain 
Espiritu Santo, and were deserted, because the miners had 
not sufficient wealth to put them in order again, and also 
on account of the attacks of the Indians and Filibusters, 
then to be met with on the coast of North Darien. For- 
merly these mines were called Potosl, on account of the 
abundance and superior quality of the gold ; for with the 
fifth part alone the position of Panama was maintained, 
the mines yielding annually 100,000 castellanos of gold. 
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according to the accounts left us of those times. There is 
now no road leading to these mines. Gold mines are 
being explored in the mountains of the rivers Cdcle and 
B^len^ Kio de los Indies, and in their tributaries. The 
mine of San Antonio^ in Cocl^, is the best known ; but 
they hardly extract 40,000 dollars a-year, the gold being 
deposited from inundations, and of good quality. But by 
far the most productive are the salt mines of this province, 
without reckoning the rich mines contained at the bottom 
of the sea, in the islands of the Pearl Archipelago, and 
other points of the coast, where it appears that the bed of 
the ocean is paved with the large shells of pearls, annually 
collected by the divers inhabiting these islands. If they 
do not find pearls, they make a good profit by the shells, 
selling them for mother-of-pearl. They obtain annually 
more than a million of these shells. It appears that the 
pearl is produced in these marine moUusks accidentally, 
and not, as some think, by disease in the animal or the 
shell. It happens occasionally that the shell is pierced by 
some insect, when the animal, feeling the necessity of 
repairing the injury done to its habitation, accumulates in 
the perforated spot the calcareous matter which it secretes 
or transpires through its skin ; and the abundance of this 
matter produces the substance which is the real pearl. 
All shells have some holes in them, but only in those 
where the piercing has penetrated to the interior, where 
the animal lives, do they find pearls, larger or smaller, 
according to the time during which the secretion of the 
calcareous matter has been accumulating ; and if the per- 
forating insects have pierced to the interior in two or 
three places, there will be found in formation, or formed, 
two or three pearls. 

The first pearls seen by Vasco Nuftez de Balboa were 
presented to him by the Cacique Famaco ; the pearl- 
fishery has always been very dangerous on account of 
the sharks, lintoreras, mantas, and guazas, to which 
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the divers often fall victims. In the time of the 
Spaniards, slaves trained to diving were employed to 
find the pearls, and these slaves were obliged to 
deliver, a certain number of pearls to their masters, 
reserving for their own profit all that were beyond the 
number; being, however, obliged to sell such overplus 
to their employers. Now this dangerous branch of in- 
dustry is altogether free, for although the English have 
formed a contract excluding the inhabitants, nothing has 
come of it; the machines sent out are only useful in 
getting the shells from the bottom of the ocean, but they 
cannot get into the cavities where the oysters are fastened 
to the rocks in such great numbers. The diver with his 
net, made in the shape of a bag, and fastening himself to a 
cord, the end of which he places in the hands of the rowers 
with a stone weight to make it drop more quickly, jumps 
over the side of the boat, which contains usually from six 
to eight rowers with as many divers ; they remain under 
water from two to four minutes, sometimes even for longer. 
When his net is full of shells the diver pulls the rope to 
which he is fastened, and by it is helped to rise ; but 
sometimes blood flows from his ears and nostrils. 

In the province of Aznero, besides the abundant salt 
mines, there are gold mines in the mountains of the vil- 
lage of Las Fablas, and round that of Las Minas, which 
have not been explored. There are signs of iron and 
copper, and also occasionally of lime. 

There are gold mines in the province of Veragua. 
Those which have been examined because their produce 
made it worth the trouble, are the mines of Veragua, where 
a population has established itself. Gold is also found in 
Sond and Lovaina, working only in the old mines, and 
many of these are entirely neglected, as those at the head 
of the river San Mari^, on the river Virgina, and in the 
ruined San Juan, in the parish of Canaza, but all these 
mines do not now yield 60,000 dollars. 
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Mines of salt, copper, iron, gypsum, lime, and coal 
abound. In the districts of Santiago and Calobre there 
are hot springs. 

In the province of Chiriqui there are coal mines near the 
Boca del Foro, and in the Golfo-Dulce. There are copper 
mines near San Feles, and near the road going from Boca 
del Foro to David ; there are iron mines in the mountain 
of San Cristobal, and near this city some gold has been 
discovered near Gualaca and San Lorenzo, but of little 
importance. Hot springs are found .at the sources of the 
river Changuinola to the north of Volcan, at the foot of 
the mountain Castillo, near the river Chiriqui, where the 
Vayes flows into it, in the plain of Mendez near the pass 
of Las Yegnas, in Pan de Azucar, and on the banks of the 
river Gallequi, near San Feles. 



WOODS OF REPUTE FOR BUILDING, ESPECIALLY SHIP- 
BUILDING. 

Timber of excellent kinds and enormous size is found in 
South Darien, and in great abundance also on all the 
mountains on the Pacific and Atlantic coast, and in the 
islands of both seas; I will mention them by the names 
given to them in the Isthmus. 

The cacique, superior to the diomate and the tamarisk 
in hardness and beauty. The corotii and espan^ good 
timber for ship-building, because insects do not pierce them ; 
caimito, nueso, macauo, the strawberry-tree, the small 
orange-tree, vala, and the laurel, all excellent for building 
and polishing ; as also the mulberry and lignum vitas, 
which are imperishable. The medlar and the thorn, which 
give the best boards known ; the cocoa-tree, the orange and 
the apple trees, for house-building. The black, yellow, and 
variegated mahogany, rosewood, rose-tree, quira, coco- 
bobo, and the yellow oak, which is not subject to decay; as 
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also the other oak^ excellently adapted for ship-building. 
The olive-tree (mamanillo)^ of which the fruit or shade is 
so poisonous as to produce swelling, but of which the 
trunk is nevertheless good for building, as are also the 
jicaquilla, and the yellow thorn. For furniture there 
are the different kinds of cedar, called espina, sebolla, 
real, and papaya, all of which are entirely free from wood- 
lice. The amarillo of Guayaquil does not rot, the 
carob-tree of Peru, the mountain yagua, the cork-tree, the 
chuchipate, and chachajo, most useful in building. 

The beams of durable wood employed for inlaid work, 
as in ornamental furniture. The tanjaro, resembling 
mahogany. The white and black fig> the soap-tree, 
the bark and leaves of which are used for soap^ the 
majagua, used by the Indians for making cables ; the palo 
de lana, such as the ceiba or cotton-tree, which grows more 
than a hundred feet high, and from which excellent canoes 
are made; the hobo, an enormous, strong and durable 
tree, quite opposed to the bongo and balso trees of 
moderate bulk, very light and resembling cork, which 
are used for rafts. The yalla is very durable and 
imperishable. The mangroves, cavalero, pena, those grow- 
ing by the sea, and Colorado ; this last kind is very durable, 
and used in ship-building. The palo cucuba, much used 
in making mats and blankets. The gachapali and spruce, 
exceedingly good for masts. The murcielago, the hobo de 
puerco, de cerco, barigon, beech, raton, carcuro, sibo, and 
terciopelo, all most useful in carpentering ; as are also the 
mountain guava, the wild cherry, the papaw, pava, the 
mostrenca, and canaza, a kind of bamboo, which forms 
very leafy groves. 

COMMERCE. 

All the provinces of the Isthmus and all their cantons 
send their produce to Panamd, as much by land as water, 
excepting Boca del Foro, the trade of which, consisting of 
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more than two thousand tortoises annually, and more than 
five quintals of tortoise-shell, oocoa-oil, cocoaruuts^ sarsa- 
parilla, resin, cedar, and fish, is carried on in the place 
itself, whither the purchasers repair, taking in exchange 
dried goods, liquors, and various other produce. 

The villages of the province t^end to the capital meat, 
pigs, cattle, hogs, hens, eggs, rice, yucca, turkey, totumas, 
maize, plantains, loaves, lime, wool, coal, coffee, filings, 
raspaduras, oranges, beans, salt, horses, boards, fish, sarsa- 
parilla^ resin, wood for building, and pearl shells. 

The province of Veragua sends to Panamd herds of 
cows, hogs, horses, and mules; hammocks, maize, rice, 
timber for building, and pearl shells; receiving in ex- 
change foreign manufactures and produce and the salt of 
the country. 

The province of A2niero sends to Veragua earthenware, 
onions, and sweetmeats, and receives from it maize, rice, 
beans, pulse, and fat cattle ; these same articles are sent to 
Panam^ as also fat hogs, goats, horses^ and mules. 

The province of Chiriqui sends to Veragua lean hogs to 
be fatted, and receives in exchange money and clothes ; 
the same thing occurs at Panamd with shells, fish, planks, 
pigs, cattle, fowls, eggs, maize, skins, tortoise sliell, cedar, 
filings, beans, soap, candles, coffee, sarsaparilla {isarsa)^ 
cocoa-nuts^ and many other trifies, which are sent to the 
villages, such as mats, saddles, rope, thread, deer-skins, 
brooms, &c. 



The value of lands in the Isthmus of Panama is 

necessarily increased by the existence of the railway 

there. A concession of Government lands is made to 

'^ Panama Railway Company, but it is expressly 

Q 
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stipulated in that concession, that only one half of the 
lands so conceded shall be selected from those adjoin- 
ing the railway. 

If any plan shall hereafter be carried out for the 
cutting a ship canal through the Isthmus, it must 
still further improve the value of land there. 



The following Report on the province of the CAuca 
is extracted from General T. C. Mosquera's Memoir 
of the "Physical and Political Geography of New 
Granada," published at New York : — 

[Translation.] 

The provinces in the south of the Republic, which form 
this section, have, without doubt, the greatest advantages 
for future progress, if a beneficent administration breaks 
through the obstacles which chain down industry and im- 
provement. It numbers only 276,249 inhabitants; and it 
is the only province which contains no savage Indians, as 
those who formerly belonged to it now inhabit the terri- 
tory of Mocoa. Its geographical position is between 
0°45' and 5° 22' N. latitude, and 75" 30' and 78^45' W. 
longitude. It contains lofty and mountainous lands like 
those of Ttiquerres, Paste, Almaguer, and Popayan ; the 
valleys of Patia and Cduca, which are as rich as any to be 
found in the world; and a coast on the Pacific, washed by 
large rivers. 

This portion of the country, while it is excellent for 
intertropical agriculture, produces cereal plants well in the 
mountains, and abounds in mines of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and coal. On its beautiful plains cattle and horses 
are easily raised, and sheep on the mountains. No section 
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of the Republic posseaaes a more favourable combination 
of advantages. The inhabitants are among the most 
robust and healthy; and the endemic diseases of Gotos 
and elephantiasis, which exist in the other provinces, are 
here hardly known. 

The principal towns of this section are the cities of 
Buga, Cali, Catago, Pasto, and Popayan. 

. . . Tliere is not, in the whole Republic, a more fertile 
soil than that of the valley of Cduca, where the sugar- 
cane grow^s in the same spot eighty years without the 
necessity of culture, and maize yields from 100 to 300 per 
cent. The plantain is so abundant, that an area of 10,000 
square metres gives a product of 62,800 kilogrammes, 
which would sustain fifty-seven men for a year. The 
coffee of Popayan is as rich aa that of Mocha, and the 
cinchona barks of Pitay6 are among the best known in 
commerce. The cocoa of the Cduca and Patia is superior 
to that of Guayaquil, Brazil, and Maracaibo, and even 
equal to that of Caracas; only those of Soconuzco and 
the Magdalena are better. When a carriage road shall be 
opened from the interior to the port of Buenaventura, 
only twenty-two leagues distant from the bosom of the 
valley of the C^uca, both Chili and California may profit- 
ably supply themselves with the intertropical fruits of 
that country. In those regions, and on the very coast of 
the Pacific, india-rubber of the first quality is produced ; 
and sarsaparilla, various resins, and vanilla of the best kind. 

Beneath the deep vegetation are mines of gold, which, 
during three hundred years, have yielded liberal returns, 
notwithstanding the small number of men employed in 
them. There are ** placers" where gold is found in sand^ 
the product of which is sometimes from ten to fourteen 
pounds from four yards square of land ; while the mines 
are yet untouched, and many of which have not been 
wrought. In the central Cordillera are good veins of 
silver; and so abundant are the iron and coal mine9> 
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especially in the western cordillera^ that they would be 
sufficient to supply the country, and form a valuable 
trade. 

The fish in the rivers and on the coast are very 
abundant; and between the island of Gorgona and the 
port Buenaventura pearl-oysters abound, and the pearls 
are not inferior to those of the gulf of Panamd. The 
central Cordillera contains snowy mountiuns — ^viz. those of 
Huila and the Coconucus ; from which ice might be ob- 
tained to supply the country, if roads were formed, as is 
now done at Popayan, and some other places ; and in all 
parts of it are produced the grains and garden vegetables 
of the northern and southern zones^ of the best qualities. 
The meats are rich and well-flavoured ; and the domestic 
fowls, fed on good grain and vegetables, may be compared 
with the best of Europe or the United States. 

Manufactures do not exist; and only in Paste and 
Tiiquerres a few ordinary cloths are made, but dyed with 
the beautiful vegetable colours of the country, and with 
cochineal brought from Bogotd or Quito. 



The following is an extract from the New Granadian 
Law on Immigration : — 

" Art. 5. — The immigrants/or the term of twenty years, 
from the time of receiving their letters of naturalization, 
will enjoy the following exemptions : 1, from all service in 
the army or national guard, except in case of war with 
any foreign nation ; 2, from the payment of any ecclesias- 
tical contributions, that may not be for the support of their 
own worship; and should they be Catholics, they will also 
enjoy exemption from the payment of tithes and first- 
fruits, which other Granadians pay ; 3, from all capitation 
and direct contribution, whether national, provincial, 
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municipal, or parochial; and 4, from serring on juries^ 
except in their own parishes. 

'^Art 6. — The immigrants maj exercise the religious 
worship which they profess, publicly or privatelyi as may 
appear to them most convenient/* 



The political condition of New Granada is not an 
unimportant element in the consideration of the 
subject to which these pages are devoted. It is to be 
hoped that this is now attaining a state of tranquillity. 
A circular issued by the Minister of Foreign AflFairs 
of the Republic, and addressed to all its Diplomatic 
Agents, dated Bogota, the 4th of June last, states that 
but two departments out of nine remained in a state 
of opposition to the Government. On the subject of 
the internal strife which has recently been agitating 
the country, it says : — 

" Our people is as much the friend of order and justice as 
of liberty and independence. To obey willingly, it only 
desires from its governors honesty, activity, loyalty to 
institutions, patriotism, and respect for the ever-moderate 
wishes of the country. The nation hates civil war, not 
alone from reason, but from instinct; it has not spon- 
taneously sought the sad experience it has had of this 
terrible calamity ; our strifes have not come from below ; 
the incendiary torch fell from the seat of the chie/ govern- 
ment. At least, this is what has happened during the 
years just past. But this longing for durable peace, this 
dearly bought experience, and this horror of civil war, 
joined to a moderate and firm love of liberty, and a de- 
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cided spirit of progress, will produce, without doubt, a 
constitution liberal, just, foreseeing, and clear, and for the 
future will excite the attention of the people to the elec- 
tion of their high officials. 

'^ The national engagements in matters of credit have 
engaged the attention of the Government in the most 
especial manner. No outlay, not even to satisfy the 
necessities of existence, does it prefer to fulfilling its 
obligations with foreign creditors. Also are religiously 
cancelled the obligations in favour of foreigners given by 
the disloyal Government of the extinct Granadine Con- 
federation, for the sums taken to make war upon the 
states which have supported Federal institutions. Pro- 
perty belonging to foreigners is more efficiently protected 
than it appears ever to have been before. In fact, all 
that has relation to the faithful observance of public 
treaties, to the persons, properties, and rights of citizens, 
or subjects of other nations, is a subject of special solici- 
tude to the Columbian Government, it being well per- 
suaded that the civilization as well as the good of the 
country demand a faithful fulfilment of its foreign engage- 
ments, in order to raise the national credit, and to aggran- 
dize, by the increase of knowledge, of wealth, and popu- 
lation^ the modest country in which our lot has been cast. 
To conclude, a solid and general peace is approaching 
with quick steps ; and I believe that I shall be able to an- 
nounce it to you definitely, together with the notice of the 
commencement of the operation of the national conven- 
tion, within two months." 



Experience has shown that the one thing needful 
for the advancement of these States is, internal tran- 
quillity; and, one after the other, they are attaining it. 

The Republic of Chili was the first to set the 
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example -to its sister States. For more than twenty 
years her internal quiet has scarcely sustained an 
interruption. And what is the consequence? She 
possesses 200 miles of railway and is constructing 
more. Her revenue exceeds her expenditure. Her 
credit in Europe is as high as that of many European 
states, and she can command capital . for any purpose 
that she may require. Peru is quiet. Buenos Atres 
and Monte Video the same. In these two last-named 
countries, watered by the splendid Rio de la Plata, 
land, as has been stated, is increasing rapidly in value. 
Railways are being constructed there. Paraguay 
is tranquil. The Republic of Ecuador the same, and 
preparing for progressive advancement. We in Eng- 
land have never taken part in any of the internal 
political questions of these countries. English subjects 
dwell in them under the special protection of treaties, 
and, with the exception of Mexico, they have never 
experienced any molestation. What we earnestly 
desire for them all — is a state of peace, for the deve- 
.lopment of their unbounded internal resources, and 
the enlargement between them and us, of the friendly 
relations abeady subsisting. 

The follovdng is an interesting fact. An English 
Company has been working mines in New Granada 
for upwards of thirty years. By a return made up 
on the 14th Oct. 1861, it had in its service, 80 
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Europeans, of whom the following have resided in the 

country the periods stated^ viz. : — 

1 . .84 years. 

8 . . 33 years each. 

1 . .26 

2 . . 25 
1 . . 18 
1 . . 15 

1 . . 14 

2 . . 12 

1 . . 11 

2 . . 10 
1 . . 8 
1 . . 7 



The Company has never met with any interrup- 
tion in carrying out its proceedings, except that 
when there has been any alarm of hostile movenotents 
between contending poUtical parties, the native 
labourers have absented themselves, to avoid being 
taken for the miUtary service. As soon as the alarm 
has passed away, they always return to their work. 
But the Englishmen working at the mines have never 
been molested in any manner. 

The Rev. Wm. Leay, who has been before quoted, 
writes on the subject of personal protection — 
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I can only say that, amidst all the revolutionary changes 
that have occurred in New Granada since I knew it, I 
never heard of an estate, ** rosa " or " hacienda^" being 
taken from any rightful possessor. 

And with respect to English residents, he adds — 

In all political disturbances in that country, Englishmen 
are always respected^ and never required to serve. Taxes 
on the property of Englishmen settled in the country 
there are actually none ; at least I never heard of any in 
the course of my experience. Beyond the usual fiscal 
arrangements, the Government of the country claims no 
int€irference with the property of Europeans. On the 
contrary, whenever any representation has been made to 
the Government by the British Minister at Bogota, on any 
matter affiscting the interest of our countrymen, there has 
always been a prompt and liberal decision on our behalf. 



If surprise is sometimes ielt amongst us, that States 
whose whole well-being depends on the maintenance of 
their internal tranquillity, should not better comprehend 
their true interest, than to suflfer any political question 
to interfere therewith — let us be just-rr-let us look back 
to our own history — let us call to mind, how grievously, 
and for how long a period, our own country has, at 
times, been torn by civil strife, and not be over- 
impatient at the contemplation of communities — called 
to administer their own aflPairs after their separation 
from the parent State, without possessing within them- 
selves any great amount of experience of the art of 
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government— occupying some thirty or forty years in 

arriving at a just comprehension of that complex art. 

The lesson we have learnt in England^ and the 
lesson which these States require to learn, is — ^if a 
grievance arises, to seek its adjustment only hy wnsti- 
tutional means. Thirty years since, England effected 
a great social revolution — ^as great, perhaps, as the 
country ever went through — by its Parliamentary 
Reform Bill. It was preceded by a long and deep 
agitation. The antagonistic political forces were mar- 
shalled in battle array against each other, year after 
year. They fought obstinately on both sides — their 
encounters were distinguished by energy, talent, and 
perseverance not always free from bitterness — ^but the 
conflict ended without a drop of blood being spilt. 
The weapons brought into action were, the artillery 
of argument and discussion — forged in the armoury 
of the human intellect. The triumph was effected 
through the agency of the Constitution itself. Each 
of these States in the New World possesses its 
Constitution — its President — its upper and lower 
Chambers — and holds its annual Session of Congress. 
What remains, but that if any wrong arises, seeming 
to require redress, its reparation should be sought 
through the appointed avenues of the Constitution — 
rather than by an appeal to arms ? 

In England, next to the influence of religious prin- 
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ciple, the great conservative element by which the 
whole community is bound together is, the Supre- 
macy OF THE Law. Where that prevails in any 
community the sword is never drawn in civil strife. 

In one of the adjustments of the Mexican Debt, 
made many years since, a considerable quantity of 
land was assigned to the Bondholders in certain parts 
of the territory of that Republic, in part satisfaction 
of their claims. California was one of the places 
specified. Land warrants were issued. The Bond- 
holders did not form any organization to take up 
these lands. They trusted to the chapter of acci- 
dents, to give — some day — a value to these lands. 
California subsequently fell into the hands of the 
United States. Not to speak of the mineral wealth 
which this State has produced, let the following 
Report of her present condition in agricultural pro- 
ductiveness, dated San Francisco, the 22d June, 1862, 
show what the British Bondholders lost, by not taking 
possession of the land there, when they might have 
had it without the least hindrance. They would by 
this time have received for themselves an ample 
indemnity for all the arrears of interest which they 
gave up to the Mexican Govenment. Let not that 
lesson be lost. 

" On the whole, California may be reported with con- 
fidence to be in a most thriving condition. Industry of 
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ererj kind active^ manufactores growings land rising in 
value, agriculture improving, mineral wealth continually 
augmenting by the development of the Washoe silver 
mines and the increased working of the older gold quartz 
mines, while the general wealth of the country is fast 
accumulating. The only exception to the universal ad- 
vance is the low value of stock, which has multiplied so 
rapidly on the rich and prolific pastures and under the 
genial climate that cattle and sheep in many localities are 
only worth the value of their hides and tallow, and the 
carcases are being boiled down to procure the latter 
article. In the case of sheep, however, the loss is com- 
pensated by the high price of wool. No country is more 
prosperous, and the misfortune of the war will increase its 
prosperity by adding to its population a vast number of 
discontented people from the older States. 

For British merchandise the market of California is 
limited, and the present high tariff and the increase of 
local manufactures of woollen stuffs tend to diminish sales. 
It is not improbable that Victoria, from the advantages of 
her free port, placed in contrast with the stringent bonding 
system in force here, will by and by supply California 
with English merchandise. The advantages are obvious, 
but they cannot be availed of until the British colony has 
a national line of steamers plying from Panama to Victoria, 
to insure a regular and speedy mail communication with 
the mother country. At present the natural advantages 
of Victoria lie dormant, and the resources of both Van- 
couver's Island and Britis^h Columbia continue in a most 
material degree undeveloped by this desideratum. 

The corn trade of California is of greater interest to 
you in England than her market for your manufactures, 
as for some time back you have received supplies of grain 
and of flour from this country. 

From the 1st of July, 1860, to the 20th of June, 1861, 
the export from California to England was 1,062,992 sacks 
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of wheat, 1^024 8ack« of barley, and 102,234 barrda of 
flouF. Prom the Ist of July, I86I5 to the 20th of June, 
1862/the export of these three articles of breadstuffs waa 
less'-^viz., wheat, 557^90 sacks (of which one cargo weut 
to France); barley* 6>549 sacks; flour, 10,659 barrels; 
while 1,171 sacks of oats were added to the export of 
cereals. The contents of a sack are — wheat, 1001b. ; of 
barley, 901b. ; of oats, 801b. ; and of a barrel of flour^ 
1961b. It is estimated that the growing crop (of this year) 
will be so abundant as to furnish an excess of about 
500,000 sacks of wheat for exportation ovjer and above 
the^quantity exported last year. This excess will be due, 
not to the fact that the crop is heavy (for this year's crop 
of all grains will be under the average, by reason of late 
sowing), but to the greater breadth of land sown in 
wheat. 

With my early recollections of California, 1849 to 1853, 
when she did not grow sufficient corn for her own con- 
sumption, when flour for the food of man was imported 
from the Atlantic iStates and from Chili, and barley and 
oats for the feeding of horses were procured chiefly from 
the former country ; when the agricultural resources of 
this country were so undeveloped, not from want of will 
or energy, but from want of labourers, that I have seen 
English hay imported from London, and sold at a good 
profit too, the strides made in production appear gigantic. 
Not for the sake of indulging in personal reflections, but 
jlyith the view of afibrding you useful information on a 
subject of lively interest to England — being, as she always 
is, a buyer of breadstufis in the market of the world — I 
^ill draw on your space and patience to give a hasty 
glance at the cereal production and exportation of Cali- 
fornia for two years past. It will enable you to calculate 
how much grain and flour you may expect to receive frona 
this part of the world in time of need. 

The harvest of 1860 is estimated to have produced 
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4,517,112 sacks, or 7,528,520 bushels of wheat; 1,676,795 
sacks, or 3,144,000 bushels of barley; 302,541 sacks, or 
605,080 bushels of oats. The other articles of production, 
which would not be wanted in England, I omit The total 
value of the above crop, estimating it at the average net 
prices obtained by the producers — viz. 90c. per bushel for 
wheat, 40c. for barley, and at the same price (40c.) for 
oats — ^is $8,275,300. Out of this crop, after deducting 
what was retained in the country for consumption in food, 
in distilling, and for seed, there was exported 1,628,216 
sacks of wheat, 316,795 sacks of barley, 102,541 sacks of 
oats, and 179,632 barrels of flour ; the whole valued at 
$3,905,012. The largest portion went to England, the 
next largest to Australia, which took 253,770 sacks of 
wheat, 15,022 sacks of barley, 97,455 sacks of oats, and 
34,891 barrels of flour ; the next largest to New York ; 
the next to Chili and Peru, all the shipments to the former 
being in barley for feeding mules and horses, and those to 
Peru being all wheat to be ground into flour. The next 
largest quantity went to our own colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which obtained 22,910 sacks of wheat, 350 
sacks of barley, 510 sacks of oats, and 6,092 barrels of 
flour. Then come China and Japan, a little below the 
quantity sent to the Cape, followed by Manilla. Victoria 
received, to be consumed in Vancouver's Island and British 
Columbia, the respectable quantities, for such young com- 
munities, of 957 sacks of wheat, 27,848 sacks of barley, 
1,349 sacks of oats, and 7,686 barrels of flour. The last on 
the list, and the smallest quantity, went to Mexico in 
barley and flour only. 

Of the crop of 1861, I have procured the exports to 
New York, Europe, Australia, China, and South America 
only. The aggregate is much smaller than that of the 
crop of 1860, and, in fact, the crop of last year was a short 
one. The total of wheat was 851,682 sacks, of barley 
. 68,423 sacks, of oats 141,293 sacks, and of flour 65,101 
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barrels. The average value was — of wheat, $1 80c.; barley 
and oats, $1 per sack ; and of flour, $5 50c. per barrel, free 
on board at San Francisco. 

All these figures must have dispelled a fear which was 
universally entertained in California, in early times, before 
her soil was cultivated, that no market could be found for 
her surplus production. The fact is, that too much of the 
necessaries of life cannot be produced. They are sure of a 
market in one place or in another ; and, with a relaxation 
of restrictions on trade, no country need fear to produce 
too much. 

The facts disclosed here are absolutely startling. 
Previous to the year 1853, California imported corn 
for the sustenance of her people. In 1860, after 
providing for her own wants, she exported more than 
1,500,000 sacks of wheat, besides 400,000 sacks of 
barley and oats, and 180,000 barrels of flour. 

Such have been the results of seven years of labour 
applied to a branch of industry that never fails to 
make a grateful return — the cultivation of the soil. 



While these pages have been in preparation, the 
following satisfactory communication has been re- 
ceived in answer to an application from Mr. Gersten- 
berg, the Chairman of the Land Committee, to his 
Excellency Senor Pradilla, the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of New Granada residing in London, of 
which the following is a copy : — 
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[Copy.] 

Londouy 24/A March, 1862. 

To His Excellency Senor Antonio Ma.Pradilla, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Colombia. 

Excellent Sir, 

I have the honour to present to your Excellency 
copies of two letters, the one addressed by the Committee 
of Spanish American Bondholders to his Excellency 
Senor Murillo, dated 19th December, 1861, the other 
from the New Granada Land Committee to his Excel- 
lency the Minister of Finance at Bogota, dated 20th 
January, 1862. These communications refer to the ex- 
ertions that are now being made by the holders of New 
Granada Land-warrants to form a Company with a mini- 
mum capital of 100,OOOZ. for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of the land« conceded to them, and of directing the 
stream of European emigration to the same. 

The Bondholders, in making a sacrifice of 240,000Z. of 
annual interest, accepted these lands in compensation ; and 
I submit to your Excellency that they may reasonably 
expect from the Government of New Granada, in con- 
sideration of that large sacrifice, the co-operation they ask 
for, to make those lands available. 

The most simple, and at the same time the most efiSca- 
cious, manner to assist the intended Company appears to 
be by the issue of 100,000t bonds, similar to those created 
by Article 1 of the late agreement, with an assignment 
of li per cent, of the custom receipts to provide for the 
payment of interest and amortisation, and to hand the 
same to the Company. 

I therefore request your Excellency to solicit the 
Government of New Granada to authorize, with the 
greatest possible despatch, the issue of the said bonds, the 
same to remain in the hands of your Excellency until the 
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Compjiny shall have been formed with a capital of 100,000/. 
of which 10,000Z. are to be paid in cash at the time of 
subscription. 

The Company, besides employing its own capital in the 
development of the lands to be selected in New Granada, 
will undertake to employ the amount derived from the 
bonds contributed by Government in the promotion of 
emigration to those lands. 

The Government of New Granada will thus benefit the 
country by the advantages to be conferred upon it by 
emigration, for which useful purpose the existing laws 
empower the Executive to expend a sum of money 
annually. 

The Government of New Granada will incur no risk 
whatever by the immediate issue of the bonds in question, 
since they are to be delivered over only to an existing 
Company with a capital of 100,000/, of which 10 per cent, 
shall have been paid up in cash. 

I have no <}oubt, from the conversation I have had the 
honour to hold with your Excellency, that you will have 
the goodness to transmit this proposal to your Govern- 
ment, accompanied by your favourable recommendation 
thereof. I have only to add, in conclusion, that I believe 
the successful establishment of a Land Company will 
exercise a great influence on the future welfare of New 
Granada, and that the Government will have no reason to 
regret any effort it may make for contributing towards 
that object. 

I have the honour to be, 

&;-. &C. &C. 

(Signed) J. Gerstenberg, 

Chairman of the New Granada 
Land Committee. 
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From Senor Pradilla to the Minister of Finance, 

[Translation.] 

Legation of the United States of Colombia^ 
Londouy March 26M, 1862. 
Sir, 

I have the satisfaction of informing you that the 
credit of Colombia is now placed upon an advantageous 
footing in the London market, and that we may hope that 
it will improve every day, it being seen that the Govern- 
ment interests itself in the exact and punctual fulfilment 
of the settlement made with the creditors. The Bonds of 
the debt, at an interest of 2 per cent, have been sold at 
28 per cent. ; so that in the last six months they have 

>^^ advanced 10 per cent., which is the more remarkable as 
those of Venezuela, producing 3 per cent, have not risen 
to 24 per cent. And if, as I hope, on the 1st of June, the 
dividend then due be paid, they will rise to 35 per cent, 
in the opinion of those best acquainted with this matter. 

The creditors evince much satisfaction with the present 
Government of Colombia, and are convinced of the sin* 
cerity and zeal with which it is endeavouring to establish 
its credit ; and there is no doubt that if the administrators 
of the customs do not slacken in the remittance of their 
funds, and that if the Government continue, as this admi- 
nistration has done, to give to this point its due importance, 
the credit of Colombia will return to the position it occu- 
pied when first it appeared on the political stage. 

* The confidence which the Bepublic is beginning to 

inspire in its creditors has naturally produced in them a 
desire to attempt industrial undertakings in the country, 
which shall help them to turn the lands granted them by 
the last agreement to good account ; and for this purpose 
they are forming a company for colonization, of which I 
spoke to you in my former letter, and which will probably 
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take effect) judging from the interest t^ken in it by the 
members of the Committee. But they believe that the 
best way of carrying out the undertaking would be by the 
Government taking an active part in it, subscribing the 
sum of two thousand pounds sterling annually. 

They say that, if it were seen in England that the 
Colombian Government took a direct interest in the un- 
dertaking, people would be convinced that they might 
depend upon its decided support, and the Company would 
be formed, and the works undertaken. 

With this object, I have addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee the letter of which I have the honour of 
sending you a copy ; the others^ to which it refers, I do 
not send, as I believe Sen. Murillo, who has been attending 
to this matter, has forwarded them to you. 

I have assured the Committee that the Government will 
examine this proposal with the greatest interest, and will 
grant whatever, being compatible with its present scanty 
resources, may most favour an undertaking to which every 
Congress and Administration which has existed in the 
Republic, from the date of its foundation^ has attached the 
greatest importance. 

I am, your obedient Servant, 

Antonio M. Pradilla. 

To the Finance Secretary of the United States of 

Colombia^ &c, &c. dkc. 



From the Minister of Finance to Senor PradUla. 

Bogota, June 15, 1862. 

The President has acquainted himself with the letter 
which you addressed to the Finance Secretary on the 4th 
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of March last (No. 5), inclosing a paper which Mr. Ger- 
stenberg, the Chairman of the Commission of Bondholders 
of Lands, presented to this Legation on the 24th of 
March last^ on the immigration and colonization now pro- 
posed, in order to utilize the waste lands, which have been 
granted to our foreign creditors. 

Mr. Gerstenberg states that the Bondholders of Lands 
have determined to form a Company, with a capital of 
100,000?. to carry out colonization in the said lands ; and 
he proposes that, a& a support and help to this under- 
taking, the Government should contribute 100,OOOZ., re- 
presented by Bonds similar to those created by Art. 1 of 
the Agreement last entered into with the foreign cre- 
ditors, assigning 1 J per cent, of the importation duties for 
the payment of interest on and gradual amortization of 
these new Bonds. 

I am authorized to answer you as follows :-— 

The request of the Bondholders of Lands is agreed to, 
and you are therefore empowered to cause the emission of 
these new Bonds for the sum of 100,000?. in the terms 
solicited, which operation is to be done according to the 
instructions which you will receive from the Finance 
Secretary. 

In communicating this resolution to the Bondholders of 
Lands, you will state expressly, that the Government takes 
part in this undertaking for colonization, and assists it with 
the capital of 100,000?. and every species of protection 
which may seem desirable, on the understanding that the 
Company now being formed shall assist in the undertaking 
for making cart-roads from Buenaventura to the valleys 
of the Cauca, and from the Magdalena to Bogotd, or the 
interior of the State of Santander. 

The Legislature of Cauca has guaranteed six per cent, 
interest on the capital to be employed for opening this 
road, and has ordered that all persons condemned to labour 
in the public works shall be appropriated to this one. 
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The fr^mAt President of the United States of Colombia 
promoted this important and lucrative nndertaking, obtain- 
ing for it an exclusive privilege, and forming a Company 
of which he is Director, intending, should it be feasible, to 
include it in that now being formed in London by the 
Bondholders of Lands, and communicate to this new Com- 
pany all tlie knowledge acquired in the survey of the 
country, and determination of the line that would be most 
advantageous for the projected road. 

There is no doubt that the Legislature either of Cun- 
dinamarca or Santander, if it concerned it, would grant 
laws of guarantee and protection similar to those of Cauca, 
in support of the undertaking for a road which should 
place either the one or other of these populous States in 
communication with the river Magdalena, a work which 
offers no great difficulties, as has been proved by a 
scientific survey of the land, and upon which information 
has been obtained, which will be forwarded to the new 
undertaking. 

Without opening these roads, the European colonization 
of our waste lands could not be carried out rapidly and 
effectually. With them, the transport of the colonists 
would take place without loss of time, life, or money, from 
the sea-coast to the parts where the climate is healthy, 
where they would find land fit for the cultivation of the 
tropical produce most sought after in the European 
market, and especially of cotton of good quality, which is 
indigenous in the States of Cauca and Santander, and in 
the western parts of Cundinamarca. The mineral wealth 
of these States is also illimitable. Of coal, that amount 
alone which appears in extensive veins along the line of 
road might be turned to great profit, if warehouses were 
formed for deposit in the port of Buenaventura, where it 
would supply the steamers navigating the Pacific, and on 
the shores of the Magdalena, for the consumption of the 
steamboats employed in mercantile traffic on this river. 
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If the undertakings for colonizations and roads, which 
should be inseparable, were thus connected, a brilliant 
result would be obtained, as much in the promptitude, 
cheapness, and^security of colonization, as in the immediate 
formation of an active commerce, one branch only of 
which, cotton, might rise to the amount of compensating 
Great Britain for that formerly supplied by the United 
States of America. Let it be imagined how rapidly the 
Bonds of the Foreign Colombian debt would rise^ in pro- 
portion to the value of the waste lands, in which is con- 
tained so great a part of its amortization. 

Such are the conditions which the Government of the 
Union affixes to assisting the undertaking for immigration 
with a capital of 100,000Z. — conditions which are, in reality, 
essential advantages to the undertaking, as you can easily 
prove to Mr. Gerstenberg, suggesting to him at the same 
time the desirability of the Company's sending one or 
more competent commissioners to survey the land, and 
thoroughly acquaint themselves with all the accidental 
difficulties to which the undertaking might be exposed, in 
order to foresee, and endeavour to overcome them, for all 
which every kind of official support will be rendered by 
the Government, deeply interested in an undertaking 
which it considers as vital for the country. 

Besides the above, inform Mr. Gerstenberg that, in the 
event of the Government associating itself with the under- 
taking for colonization, this latter would become national- 
ized, and would benefit by the important privilege, of 
transporting gratis by the Panamd Railway all immigrants 
bound for the State of Cauca, a province abounding in 
fertile lands, and rich in the produce of cotton, bark, and 
coal As the tariff of the railway has fixed $25 for the 
transport of each passenger, it will be seen what a great 
saving it will be to the undertaking for colonization, should 
the national Government be joined with it. To take the 
immigrants by land from Cartagena to the valleys of the 
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Cauca would be difficult and very costly in time and 
money. To take them as a private undertaking across the 
Isthmus would be easy, but it would entail an expense of 
$25 ahead, which would be an enormous total. Thus, 
then, the fact of the national Government being associated 
in the enterprise would not only be of value in its direct 
subscription of $500^000, but would also cause a saving of 
many thousands in the interoceanic transport. 

With feelings of much consideration, I have the honour 
to remain. 

Your very obedient Servant, 

M. Ancizar. 

To SejS. Antonio Maria Pradilla, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of Colombia in London. 



The Government has shown a wise determination, 
in thus coming forward to co-operate with the Bond- 
holders, in the formation of a Company for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the work of rendering these 
lands available. The grant of Bonds to the amount 
of 100,000/. for this purpose (of the class last issued, 
bearing two per cent, interest to the year 1866, and 
afterwards three per cent.) will be a powerful assist- 
ance in forming the proposed Company on an 
efficient basis. 
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Plans have at several times, in the last few years, 
been entertained for constructing a ship canal through 
the Isthmus of Darien. The project is still, it is 
understood, seriously entertained in France. Another 
project — that of uniting the two oceans by means of 
two rivers, the one passing through the province of 
Antioquia, and the other through that of Cauca — has 
been propounded. If it shall happen that either of 
these take eflfect, it must pass entirely through New 
Granada, and it is needless to remark what an in- 
creased value would be given to the adjoining 
lands. 



I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to bring 
together such information, derived from various 
sources, as may enable, firstly — the holders of the 
New Granada Land Certificates— and secondly, the 
public at large — to form a judgment of the advan- 
tages to be derived from taking possession of these 
Lands, and turning them to account, by the organ- 
izing of a Company for that purpose. 

The Canada Company acquired its land, as already 
stated, at three shillings an acre. The Government 
price of land in Australia has been 1/. per acre, and 
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a Company has .been formed within the last few 
months for taking possession of land in Natal, East 
Africa, at the price of 11«. ^d. per acre. 

It will justly be rdtnarked, in reference to these two 
cases, that land acquired in a British colony, enjoys 
advantages not to be found in a foreign land. 

No Englishman would attempt to disparage the 
advantages of the protection which every British 
colony enjoys. Its importance cannot be valued too 
highly; but if we look at the question practically, 
what do we find? That out of an English com- 
munity of thirty persons, employed by one English 
Company in New Granada, fifteen have resided there 
from thirty-three years down to seven years each — and 
this entirely of their own free-will — all the engage- 
ments made by that Company with the persons they 
send out, being for the term of six years, after which 
the parties are free to remain or return. 

If the comparison be carried somewhat farther, and 
extended to the fertility of the soil, and the variety of 
climate^ between a country such as Canada and that 
of which I am treating — there can be little hesitation 
in determining where the advantage lies. 

There is little risk in venturing on the prediction, 
that if the object for the furtherance of which these 
pages have been prepared be steadily carried out, the 
Bondholders will find in this land an ample com- 
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pensation for the sacrifices — and they have not been 
small — which they have made to the Government of 
New Granada. 

Perfect religious toleration exists in New Granada. 

The circulation of the Bible is free throughout the 
land. 

The Government exercises no control over the press. 

Slavery is abolished. One of the first acts of the 
great Bolivar, when he arrived at the possession of 
power, was to carry a decree, whereby provision was 
made, out of a certain fund, for the gradued manu- 
mission of adult Negroes, and that their children 
should become free on attaining manhood; so thut 
the work of emancipation might be effectually carried 
out, without any violent disruption of the actual 
condition of the social community. 

The following is the geographical position of New 
\ Granada : — 

It is situated between pardlel 12* SO' N. and the 
equator, and between the meridians 69** 20' and 
82' 30'. 

It is bounded on the N. by the Carribean Sea ; on 
the E. by Venezuela ; on the S.E. by Brazilian Guay- 
aua j on the S. by the Republic of Ecuador ; and on 
the W. by the Pacific Ocean. The principal rivers 
are: the Magdalena, rising in a small lake called 
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Papas, and flowing into the Carribean Sea in a course 
of about 900 miles ; the Cauca, rising in the cen- 
tral ridge of the Andes, and falling into the Mag- 
dalena in a course of about 600 miles^ a little below 
Mompox ; the Atrato, falling into the Gulf of Darien ; 
and the Meta and Guaviaro, tributaries of the Amazon. 
The Andes traverse the country, dividing them- 
selves into three distinct ranges. 1. The Eastern 
or Venezuelan range (highest elevations, Summa Paz 
and Chingaya). 2. The Central range (highest eleva- 
tions Gouanacas, Barragan, and Quindiu). 3. The 
Western range (no very high elevation). The Sierra 
of Santa Marta is next in importance. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the foregoing sheets were sent to the press, 
the following communication has been received from 
an English planter settled near Bogota : — 

Palmar, October 9/A, 1862. 

My dear Sir, — It truly gives me pleasure to know, by 
your favour of 30th July last, that colonization by the 
Bondholders is to be a reality. 

Colonization on Baldea Lands, I have said, for thirty 
years, is an enterprise only fitted for capitalists — and just 
the thing for capitalists, they being thus enabled to make' 
all roughness smooth, to favour the colonist by the pre- 
sence of roads. Bolivar was a warrior, and conquered 
the Spaniards, but political economy being a sealed book 
to Bolivar, he failed to conquer even one road — Honda to 
the capital. Thus the country has continued poor from the 
very day of its independence. The United States is an 
empire caused by her cobwebbed roads. 

Had I ready cash for £5,000 sterling, £20,000, or to any 
amount, I would invest the whole amount in shares with 
the Bondholders^ provided I knew that their " Bpur-wheel" 
— first movement in their machinery of colonization — 
would be road9, Boads, in such a noble and colossal 
enterprise, means wealth matured in the sunshine of sim- 

V 
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plicity of operation, making agriculture /a/, and thus 
engendering manufactures, commerce, navy, churches, 
colleges, schools, and — a, nation is born ! 

" The riaing City, which from far you see, 
la Carthage, and a Tyrian Colony." 

Only think, that after forty years' independence 1 ! I this 
people have no other mode to move a ton weight than by 
the aid of eleven beasts ! 

The lands of Santa Marta must embrace various tem- 
peratures, as in Palmar. For instance: leagues of land 
with the heat 80°— 90°, leagues of land 75°— 80°, and 
58° — 76°, and thus fitted, as in Palmar, for the raising all 
products under the sun. Coffee and cotton, no doubt, 
would do well, and companies might be formed for that 
purpose. The cotton-plant is indigenous to the country. 
I know of cotton-plants in Palmar, twenty years old, 
planted by some Indian, who probably left the ground for 
a potato site. A tobacco-planter told me that the spon- 
taneous plant [after tobacco-planting has been left) is 
cotton. I enclose a sample* in its natural state, called 
^^rinon" (kidney) j well named, as the seed presents that 
figuration. 

The botanist, Mr. Purdie, years gone by, spoke to me 
in high terms of the Sierra Nevada and " Valle de Par"f 
lands as a site for European emigration ; also the late 
General Joaquin Acosta, who drew up a "Report" in 
1850 or '51. His information was published, and is 
favourable. Colonists requiring a long voyage to a 
locality as Australia, &c. &c., is like declaring ^' adieu 
to my fatherland ; " and thus their situation admits of no 
comparison with the Santa Marta and Valle de Par lands 
— only twenty to thirty days' distance from the " Hearth 
stanes " of their birth, and locality admitting of consecu* 
tive growing and "lifting" from 1st January to 31st 

* Two samples. f '* Valle Dupar,*^ 
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December; and allowing the colonist, if he pleases, to 
enjoy the luxury, like planters of Jamaica, of paying a 
recreation visit to their English and Auld Reekie friends, 
whilst their crops are growing. 

The gentleman who is to be the active leader of the 
enterprise would do well to overhaul the Santa Marta 
and Yalle de Par lands, and thus make himself acquainted 
with the locality adapted for cold country products, sum- 
mer heat, and hot parts ; the formation of a chart of the 
lands, and keeping a searching look-out for water, and the 
presence of clay beds, as also ascertaining the best port to 
land at, to get at the lands ; such appears to me to be, 
humbly speaking, information sufficient (not forgetting a 
borer to allow us to know what may be below) to allow 
a leader to locate colonists on localities according to their 
choice, at once, and with simplicity of operation. As re- 
spects agricultural implements — ^if an intending colonist 
were to ask me what he required to take out with him, I 
would answer, " By-and-by the plough, easily sent out ; 
but for the present, hatchet, bill-hook, fork (grape), hoe, 
shovel, pick, and a spaded Housing people ? I would 
humbly say, "Use the heavy timber of the forest vja props, 
the small timber to fill in from prop to prop, and that to 
be wattled, and then the wattling to be covered with clay 
well mixed-up with chopped dried grass, and the roof 
to be tiled — tiles are cheapest in the long run, and fire 
requires to be kept in mind, and a street of thatched 
houses is always perilous and at the mercy of a match." 
Huts so formed are easily and quickly run up (always pre- 
mising if in the neighbourhood of clay), and are positively 
comfortable and durable. 

Palmar is doing well ; and I began thus : — Before I 
bought the lands I was two days on the lands, noting, 
from thermometer in hand, the heats of the different 
localities, and a labourer with a " trowel " enabled me to 
Jluow, practically, the soil. The plants / saw growing I 
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duly noted, and the temperature of their locale. I then 
felt " quite at home'' as respects knowing the locality for 
this plant and the other plant ; and, after fixing on a site 
for my habitation, which would best insure me a concen- 
trated command, I then returned to Guaduas. The 
communications at this period were truly miserahU^ but I 
induced the Government to introduce a decree, to the 
effect, that all populations should yearly, for four days, 
repair their roads. And on Palmar I was satisfied, at 
first, with making horse tracks all over the estate — I then 
felt that I had reins. I have since fitted my roads for rapid 
horse movements, and are now at no cost to me^ because 
\ as I founded the roads^ before I began to receive renters, 
the renters, now on my estate, by agreementi are bound to 
repair my estate roads once in the six months of each year. 
This was no easy business to mature at firsts but the 
renters, rapidly discovering the benefits and comforts, and 
saving, to their beasts of burthen, do so now cheerfully, 
and the restUt is this, that although during the time of bad 
roads beasts laden with produce on their way to Guaduas 
were ''like angels' visits," now there is a great traffic; 
and wives of half-paupers in 1832 are seen in 1862, on 
market-days, mounted on handsome and well-saddled mules 
in the rear of twenty or forty beasts, laden with cold and 
temperate and hot country produce, as *' helpmates^' in 
Guaduas in effecting sales. During the week the women 
assist their families by working hard ; they eat well, and 
are never lean. 

Palmar every year makes progress. For many years I 
had an income beyond my wants, and now, within the last 
six years, I have enjoyed an independence pretty much 
like an English landowner, but with the absence of a 
carriage road. I have a sufficient income from rents alone, 
at the rate of 8 dollars (32 shillings) for the 2 acres— 100 
varas (yards) square, 10,000 varas — per annum. I have 
180 families (and all of them natives) who pay rent, and 
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every month freeh families are seeking an entrunce. My 
population (parents and offspring) number 700 souls ; thus 
a small part of Palmar (a dense forest in 1832), in 1862, 
is feeding daily 700 mouths. My iooome is enhaneed from 
profits arising from breeding homed cattle (in 1832 
worth 6 dollars and 8 dollars* in 1862 worth 25 dgllars 
and 30 dollars ; breeding^ I mean» because an oo; is worth 
50 dollars in 1862, and in 1832, 16 dollars and 14 dollars) ; 
and sheep — planting coffee— farming on my own account, 
and " in Company j'-^^^ Company " mei^s that I give the 
land free of rent, and the seed, and the others prepare the 
soil, platUf and attend to ^fter culture, at their cost ; we 
then divide the produce. I also hire put maize*lands for 
one crop, and I receive as a rent two mule^loads of 
maize (Indian corn) for every two acres planted, equal to 
6 dollars and 8 dollars, This maize-land, after the renter 
has lifted his crop, gives me additional pasturage^ and no 
cost to me. Only consider, 8 dollars rent in 1862 ; why, in 
1832, 8 dollars were sufficient to purchase many acres, and, 
in fact, I bought in 1837 another estate adjoining to Pal- 
mar ; and although a mere fraction of the lands is rent^d^ 
the rents per annum are greater than the price I paid 
for the whole estate. Great things in land are to be 
made even now by introducing roads, so that I have done 
pretty well for myself, merely requiring a carriage road 
to Bogota to enable me to live cheaper by keeping my 
carriage — ten saddle-horses for my children being more 
costly to me. My peasantry are all well off, and 200 
dollars out of a ^^fanegada^' (two acres) is the least 
they receive. All this I could have done in a few years 
had I been assisted with English labourers (eight or ten 
only), or had I had a partner. Agriculture on a '' pocket 
handkerchief" scale is well enough for one man, but on 
a large scale like Palmar, requires a ^' division of labour," 
if work is intended to be matured soon. Alone on a large 
scale, requires at first hard roughing — management of 
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economy — patience undier obstaeles — bendtng to circum- 
stanees, but not succumbing, and with a nature which saya 
U shall be done. Confidence in God is a grand spur to 
action^ and I would do an injustice to my feelings were I 
to omit declaring so. 

Politics : For the last three years we have been living 
in civil war ; foreigners have never been molested^ and if 
any have suffered, but trifling and indirectly — ^I nothing. 
I found the field officers of Ospina's army, and Mosquera's, 
both parties gentlemen, and offering me, on all occasions, 
protection. The war is burning fast out. It is quite 
probable that next accounts may advise us of Mosquera 
being in Medellin, and without firing a shot. 

I enclose two samples of cotton : one is the '' rinon ** 
(kidney), the Other is '* pagarita." 

I beg to remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours with ttno^ity, 

BOBERT HaLDANE. 

John D. PowLfid, Esq. 

Austin Friars, London. 
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